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Two booklets worth reading! ‘‘ How to 
Use Photographs in Your Business” 
—and “The 4000-Mile Lens” de- 
scribing how to get distant photo- 
graphs by wire through our unique 
service. For free copy of both booklets, 
address Photographers’ Association 
of America, 2258 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“This is an actual photograph.”’ Those five words under an 
illustration inspire more confidence than five volumes of ad- 
jectives. Use this phrase in all your advertising—it pays! 


S E LLIN G Inner quality and outer beauty . . . photographs reveal 


both in a way that admits of no argument. Instinctively, 


i f 7 ID | "IN C f : people have faith in photography. When you call on the 
camera for selling evidence, you put this faith on your 


sales force. Photographs portray all merchandise or any service with 


an accuracy no artist could approach. Let a commercial photographer 


help you build believability and sales—with photographs! 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
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18 jobs in one 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
is an important advertising account; presenting a 


specific problem. 


There are 18 Bendix subsidiary companies. Each has 
its individual advertising problem. In some instances 
these problems overlap. Each has its autonomy; each 


its own sound ideas. 


To handle all these, to coorainate, to preserve identi- 


ties of ideas, to simplify the big physical job involved, 


and all the while to keep the Bendix Aviation picture 
in sharp relief—here was a task; challenging, relent- 
less in its demands: calling for study, patience, imag- 


ination, unending diligence. 


The machinery functions smoothly — it’s become 
habitual. It is available for the service of others who 


may have advertising problems sumilarly complex. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
cAdvertising 


6 N. Michigan Avenue - Chicago 
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BY WALTER MANN 


5,000,000 Inquiries Analyzed 
by Daniel Starch 


Reminiscent of an earlier study of 
3,000,000 advertising inquiries started in 
1918 by that well-known consultant in 
commercial research, Dr. Daniel Starch (of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and New York 
City) is the more recent study entitled 
“An Analysis of 5,000,000 Inquiries,” on 
which announcements have just been sent 
out this week by Dr. Starch. 

The study, which is most thorough in 
the widely varied aspects of the question 
that it covers, is an amplification of the 
earlier 3,000,000 study involving many new 
phases, i.e., breakdowns that could only be 
done as a result of the additional 2,000,000 
inquiries which have been analyzed in the 
past few years by Dr. Starch and his staff. 
Particular credit is given to Kenneth A. 
Grubb of the Cambridge office, under 
whose direct supervision the recent work 
was completed. 

In the words of the report itself the 
purpose of the study was “to determine 
the comparative effectiveness of various 
factors in advertisements as measured by 
inquiry and sales results.” Here are some 
of the questions upon which it throws ad- 
ditional light: 

(1) Do inquiries indicate the selling 
value of the advertisement? The 78,055 
responses compiled with reference to the 
question indicate that sales and inquiry are 
very definitely correlated.* 

(2) What is the relationship between 
the size of advertisements and the number 
of returns? There seems to be a direct 
proportion between the size of the adver- 
tisement (up to a two-page spread) and 
the returns.* (Based on 3,972,835  re- 
sponses to 2,200 magazine advertisements. 
Figures on newspaper responses are also 
given. ) 

Other questions answered in this thirty- 
six-page report are as follows: 

(3) The effect of color as compared 
with black and white upon the number of 
replies. 

(4) The relation between the number of 
pages of advertising in the magazine and 
the number of replies. 

(5) The relation between the total num- 
ber of pages (editorial and advertising 
combined) in the magazine and the num- 
ber of replies. 

(6) The relation between the ratio of 
advertising matter to the editorial matter 
on the one hand and the number of re- 
turns on the other. 

(7) The seasonal variation in the num- 
ber of replies. 

(8) The comparison of the seasonal 
variation in retail sales and advertising 
lineage. 

(9) The ratio of returns received by 
months (or weeks) after the insertion of 
an advertisement. 


*It will naturally be impossible to give the 
actual detailed revert in this story as they are 
part of the stock-in-trade of the report, which 
is to be sold by Dr. Starch at $35 per copy. 


(10) The variation in the number of 
returns at different times during the month 
(in the case of weekly publications). 


(11) The returns by classes of products. 


(12) The relation of the nature of the 
offer made in the advertisement to the 
number of returns. 


_ (13) The relation of the general posi- 
tion of an advertisement in the magazine 
to the number of returns. 


(14) The effect of left- and right-hand 
page positions upon the number of returns. 


(15) The effect of the price of the 
product upon the number of returns. 


(16) The relation of the type of coupon 
or absence of coupon to the number of re- 
plies. 

(17) The relation of the location of the 
coupon in the advertisement to the num- 
ber of replies. ; 


(18) The effect of an illustration in the 
coupon upon the number of returns. 

(19) The number of inquiries per page 
(black and white) per 100,000 (magazine) 
circulation. 

These constitute the main questions an- 
swered in this thirty-six-page book. Even 
at a dollar a page it would seem to be 
mighty inexpensive information when com- 
pared with the huge cost of gathering it 
individually. 

There are few studies of the magnitude 
and extensiveness of this ‘Study of 5,000,- 
000 Inquiries” by Dr. Starch. It has cov- 
ered a period of more than eleven years 
(1918-1930) and has involved the coopera- 
tion of 163 manufacturers whose 3,500 ad- 
vertisements constituted the basis for the 
conclusions reached. The tabulating work 
was done by machine, the key cards having 
been run through the machines as many 
as five to six hundred times apiece. The 
results involved ‘‘well over a quarter of 
a million’ computations. 

All reports are given in weighted index 
figures and the figures themselves have 
been carefully checked with other data. 

Buy, beg, borrow or appropriate this 
study. It will be well worth the time 
and money spent. For, as Dr. Starch aptly 
says in his preface: 

“Relatively few companies have any 
definite measure of the effectiveness of 
their advertising or of individual adver- 
tisements. Those companies which have 
records of the returns for their own ad- 
vertising rarely, if ever, have an oppor- 
tunity to compare their results with those 
of others. They do not know, therefore, 
whether their own results are peculiar to 
their business or whether they indicate 
general conditions and principles.  Fur- 
thermore, the individual company, as a 
tule, does not have a sufficiently large 
body of data or a sufficiently refined sta- 
tistical technique at its disposal to take 
proper account of the numerous factors 
which enter into the results that are re- 
corded.” 

Available direct from Daniel Starch, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, or 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, at $35 a copy. 
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ERE is a new un- 
tapped Southern 
market of more than a 
million people that your 
National Advertising 
fails to reach..... the 
Southern Methodist Pub- 
lications reach them.... 
all good substantial white 
people. .... the cream 
of the South. Turn to 
Standard Rate & Data or 
let us send facts and 
figures on how to reach 
them economically. 


LAMAR & WHITMORE 
Publishers 


E. M. McNett, Advertising Director 
E. J. Lines, Traveling Representative 


810 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. 
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These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 


business letterheads. 
which publish them. 


Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


The Farmer's Wife. A compilation 
of statistics on what comprises the 
rural market and how it may be 
reached in advertising. There is a 
survey of urban-rural population done 
by J. Walter Thompson; tables of 
credit ratings and location of metro- 
politan and country drug stores sup- 
plied by Drug Topics Publishing 
Company; an analysis of Farmer's 
Wife circulation in comparison with 
other women’s magazines; description 
of editorial content, etc. 


The 1930 Survey of the Oil Burner 
Industry. A booklet in which the 
Fuel Oil Journal reviews the history 
and development of heating by oil, 
describes its present status in both the 
domestic and industrial heating fields, 
and outlines the potentialities of the 
business by statistics, charts and text. 
The domestic market for burners, for 
instance, is vividly demonstrated by 
figures on number of homes in the 
United States, number of homes re- 
quiring heat, number of homes elec- 
trically wired, number of homes stove 
heated, number of homes centrally 
heated and number of oil burner in- 
stallations. After eliminating those 
families which earn less than $3,500, 
those which live in apartments and 
those living close to coal-producing 
and natural gas regions, they estimate 
a potential market of approximately 
8,000,000 purchasers. The commer- 
cial market for oil heating is subjected 
to a similar analysis, with equally in- 
teresting results. Among other phases 
of the industry, these are discussed at 
some length: distribution problems, 
foreign market, its position and prog- 
ress in the major household specialties 
field, what the industry buys, etc. 


Radio 


Broadcast Advertising. An excellent 


brochure on the merchandising of a 
broadcast advertising campaign by the 
National Broadcasting Company. Tells 
how many of their clients have de- 
rived the maximum amount of adver- 
tising potency from their broadcasting 


by means of alert merchandising tie- 
ups, such as calling a sales convention 
for the purpose of announcing to the 
sales force that the company is ‘“‘on 
the air’—a powerful agent for rous- 
ing selling enthusiasm; publicizing 
the radio campaign in the house 
organ to inspire fuller cooperation; 
including broadcast advertising as one 
of the features of the company’s ad-_ 
vertising program described in sales- 
men’s portfolios for demonstration to 
dealers; influencing the clerk through 
trade paper tie-ins; reaching both the 
dealer and his customer through the 
distribution of broadsides and an- 
nouncements; hitting the consumer 
through newspapers, magazines, out- 
door advertising car cards, window 
and counter displays, direct mail, etc. 


Sales and Research 


Your Marketing Problems. Edwin G. 
Booz Surveys issued this unpretentious 
but thought-provoking little booklet, 
the first few pages of which are de- 
voted to identifying marketing prob- 
lems under the headings Products, 
Channels of Distribution, Markets, 
Advertising Media, Sales Force, etc., as 
they have found them in fifty different 
kinds of businesses. Here is the 
definition they offer of a market 
analysis: ‘‘A market survey is a posi- 
tive study of your potential consump- 
tion, competition, sales territories, 
sales methods and advertising.” The 
booklet proceeds to tell how they ap- 
proach your specific problems and work 
them out, and what you would have a 
right to expect such a survey to ac- 
complish for you. 


Prize Contests 


Prizes. This is a sample of the cat- 
alogue Marshall Field & Company 
would supply you with if you were 
running a sales contest, profusely il- 
lustrated with the high quality mer- 
chandise offered as prizes. With it 
comes a little supplement called 
“Suggestions for Using Sales Con- 
tests,’ which itemizes the things a 
sales contest will help to accomplish. 
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Significant News 


@ @ e That this country may be out of the business 
slump by the end of October is the opinion of Dr. Julius 
Klein, assistant secretary of the Department of Commerce, 
expressed last week in a radio talk. He was inclined to 
minimize the extent of the recession, comparing it with 
what occurred in 1921 and using average conditions prior 
to 1929 as a criterion. 


@ @ @ New York Stock Exchange houses are circulat- 
ing reports indicating a prevailing belief among business 
firms that destructive influences have spent their force. 
There are few predictions, however, of speedy recovery. 


@ @ e Employment improvement in September was 
greater this year than in any of the last three years, accord- 
ing to William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor. The gain over July and August in twenty-four 
cities was close to 5 per cent. 


@ @ @ Trade in October and November is now looked 
to for definite evidence of the season’s trend. The theory 
is that in that period we shall learn how much pentup 
buying energy has been awaiting the winter season and 
whether it is sufficient to provide a momentum that will 
last into next year. 


e@ ® @ That 24,000,000 automobiles and trucks will 
be scrapped in the next seven years is the estimate put 
forward by the Midland Bank of Cleveland as a reason 
for the belief that the industry is facing a vigorous revival. 
On this basis replacements would average 3,400,000 a year. 


@ @ e@ Dividend payments in September amounted to 
$475,094,394, compared with $399,391,264 in September, 
1929. Food packers, banks and insurance companies, chain 
stores, mail-order houses, public utilities and tobacco com- 
panies showed the largest gains. 


@ e e Signs of building gains are noted by Truman 
S. Morgan, president of F. W. Dodge, especially in New 
York. If the improvement which occurred there early in 
September is continued through October, he says, there is 
much hope for the country at large which has hitherto 
followed New York in its upward trend. Conditions seem 
favorable, he adds, for moderate activity in 1931, provided 
public confidence is restored. 


@ @ e@ Domestic sales of automobiles in July exceeded 
production by 14 per cent. Registrations in the first seven 
months of the year, amounting to 1,907,617, were 90.1 per 
cent of total production. This compares with a registra- 
tion ratio of 81.1 per cent during the same months in 
1929, 81.2 in 1928, 88.7 in 1927 and 86.5 in 1926. 
Registrations this year were 73.7 per cent of the registra- 
tions in the first seven months of 1929, while production 
of passenger cars was only 66.4 per cent of the production 
of the same period a year ago. Ford sales were 41.8 per 
cent of the total this year compared with 32.5 per cent 
last year. General Motors percentage was 33.6 compared 
with 32.2 in 1929. 


@ @ e@ The cotton textile industry finds itself in a 
strong position in spite of untoward factors in the situa- 
tion. Curtailment of production has had a steadying effect 
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and good results are expected from the elimination of 
night work by women and children, and the gradual aboli- 
tion of night shifts. 


@ @ @ Commodity prices went lower last week under 
the influence of the sharp decline in grains and cotton. 
The Irving Fisher index number fell from 83.6 the week 
before to 83.1. 


@ @ e@ Recovery of coffee prices from the extreme low 
prices touched three or four weeks ago, at first viewed 
with some suspicion of purely speculative origin, are now 
being accepted as having a possibly sound foundation in 
spite of the adverse statistical position. 


@ @ e Three-fifths of the raw material, fuel and other 
supplies used by the manufacturers of this country are sold 
in about eighty counties covering less than 1 per cent of 
the land area of the United States, according to the Census 
Bureau’s industrial goods section. The greatest concentra- 
tion is in counties of New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin and California. 


@ @ @ Census of distribution returns by cities will 
soon be forthcoming, beginning with El Paso, Pueblo, 
Trenton and Syracuse. A summary of preliminary findings 
in El Paso shows 1,280 retail stores, 4,772 full-time em- 
ployes, $5,768,794 paid in wages and salaries, $49,943,153 
volume of sales, and $7,427,639 of inventories at cost. 
Automotive groups led sales with $12,746,821. Food 
stores accounted for 18 per cent of total sales and eating 
places for 4.5 per cent. An editorial note published on 
another page deals with this subject. 


@ @ @ Eastern shippers’ forecast of railroad car needs 
in the fourth quarter is that loadings will be 4.1 per cent 
greater than in the same period Jast year. The increase 
is due mainly to expected larger coal shipments. Most 
other classifications have lower quotas. For the whole 
country, however, the American Railway Association finds 
that 7.3 per cent fewer cars will be required. 


e@ e@ e@ Modification of anti-trust laws is suggested by 
H. S. Chatfield, president of the National Paint, Varnish 
and Oil Association, by allowing a form of qualified price- 
fixing based on a review of average costs of raw material 
and payrolls, including salaries. _ He would give to a 
Bureau of Industrial Relations power, in the light of these 
data, to make maximum and minimum prices. 


@ @ @ Manufacturers are warned by Irving S. Paull, 
president of the Carpet Manufacturers of America, against 
responding too eagerly to any upturn in demand for their 
goods. The economic structure, he thinks, is extremely 
sensitive and any large increase in production might upset 
the balance with unfortunate results. 


@ @ @ Urging modification of the consent decree 
against the packers the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation and the National Wool Growers’ Association 
have filed a petition for permission to intervene in the 
proceedings before the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. The motion has the effect of causing delay. 


Its Load of Dynamite 


BY 
WILLOUGHBY M. 


McCORMICK 


President, McCormick & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore 


RIVATE labels are an old story. 

However, they are now back 

with us on a new cycle, perhaps 

the most extensive and costly 
return engagement they have ever 
played. Before the tide turns, mil- 
lions of dollars will be lost by manu- 
facturers, wholesale distributors, chain 
stores, independent retailers and the 
public, because of a futile attempt to 
make an uneconomic expedient suc- 
cessful. It appears that we learn our 
merchandising lessons slowly and at 
great cost, and only by repeating mis- 
takes again and again. 

True to old habit, manufacturers are 
blaming wholesalers and other dis- 
tributors for the movement, whole- 
salers are blaming the methods of 
manufacturers, and both are able to 
make out a convincing theoretical case. 
But underlying the entire private label 
movement we find two basic vital fac- 
tors, and we must deal with them 
effectively before we can solve the in- 
numerable problems they create. 

The first of these factors is the large 
number of traders operating through- 
out the industries affected, and we are 
not going to clear away our distribu- 
tion handicaps, of which the private 
label movement is only one of a num- 
ber, until we have fewer traders and 
more real merchants—merchandisets. 
And the second factor is undoubtedly 
the greatest evil in the food industry 
today; it is a widespread fallacy, a 
fallacy that has cost many manufac- 
turers and distributors their success. 


Previous articles on the subject of 
private brands appeared in the following 
issues: ‘‘The Private Brand—Bombshell or 
Dud?” August 9; “What We Have 
Learned about Fighting Private Brands,” 
September 6; “The Private Brand Ava- 
lanche—How Manufacturers Can Meet It,” 
September 15. 


The editors of SaLEs MANAGEMENT draw especial attention 
to this article as one of the most worth-while contributions 
which the entire business and public press has been able to 
make to the problem, now so acute in many quarters, of the 
recent rapid renewal of the move toward private brands. 


Here is a manufacturer who is unusually well qualified to 
expose the hazards that are latent in every private brand 
business. For fifteen years McCormick & Company manu- 
factured and sold private label goods. Then they changed 
over to the promotion of their own quality brands. Their 
experiences, described here, should be of the utmost value 
to other manufacturers facing private brand problems. 
[10 ] 
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It is impossible for a manufacturer to 
pack private label goods as economi- 
cally as he can pack one standard 
brand of his own. Therefore, he is 
likely to balance this increased cost of 
manufacture by a decreased cost of 
raw products and unsatisfactory pri- 
vate label goods are the result. 

So far as this subject concerns the 
spice, tea and extract industry, I be- 
lieve I may speak with authority. For 
the first fifteen years of the life of our 
business we specialized in the private 
label field and produced little else. 
On the route from Baltimore to Pitts- 
burgh, for instance, we sold about 
thirty-five wholesale grocers, and all 
but two of them bought our goods 
under their own brands. We sold our 
merchandise with the conviction that 
we should give the wholesale grocer 
what he wanted, and on this policy 
we built up the largest business of its 
kind in the country. 

Then the Baltimore fire wiped us 
out. That was in 1904, and it took 
us nearly a year to get back into pro- 
duction. When we sent our salesmen 
out again we found that we had lost 
practically all of our customers. Our 
competitors had not been idle, and in 
most instances they had tied up our 
outlets with three to five-year con- 
tracts. We had to begin all over 
again, and we were determined to 
adopt a new policy based on facts, not 
wants or theories, a policy that would 
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allow us to produce and distribute our 
goods in a manner that would build 
up our business more securely for our- 
selves and more profitably for our 
wholesalers and retailers. 

We determined the facts before we 
adopted the new policy. We had 
made many good friends among 
wholesalers, and a number of them 
furnished us with the details of their 
business over a period of years. Most 
of them distributed their own brands, 


. and although they were selling on 


liberal margins, we found very few 
who were making a satisfactory profit 
on their total annual volume. Analysis 
showed that their costs of selling, 
turnover and handling were abnor- 
mally high, as compared with the costs 
of wholesalers distributing standard 
and advertised brands. 

Without exception, the compara- 
tively few who were distributing 
manufacturers’ brands were making 
the best showing in both costs and 
annual profits. We found a similar 
condition in the retail field: those re- 
tail grocers who were stocking manu- 
facturers’ brands of spices, teas and 
extracts, exclusively were doing busi- 
ness on a closer margin, giving the 
public better values, and making more 
money. 

Therefore, in adopting our policy 
of selling all of our products under 

ur own trade-marks, we felt that we 
were active not only in our own in- 
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terests but also in the interests of our 
distributors as well? Since 1904 we 
have adhered to this policy, and our 
business, as well as that of most of 
our customers, has grown  satisfac- 
torily. 

During the last year we have lost 
a few accounts because of the desire 
on the part of certain wholesalers to 
distribute their own brands. But we 
have added more accounts than we 
have lost. In nearly every instance, 
these wholesalers have given up pri- 
vate brand policies for the more satis- 
factory distribution of manufacturers’ 
brands. They have tried both methods, 
as we have, and they have learned 
their lesson. 


Private Brands Cost More 


The private label wholesalers claim, 
as a primary reason for their policies, 
that their own brands avoid the de- 
moralizing competition sometimes pre- 
vailing with standard and advertised 
goods. They also frequently claim 
that they can buy goods more cheaply 
under their own brands and sell them 
on a wider margin of profit. How- 
ever, from long experience, I know 
it is impossible to produce goods in 
our line, quality for quality, as eco- 
nomically under private or special 
labels as we can under our own trade- 
marks. The difference in manufactur- 
ing costs in our line—spices, teas and 
flavoring extracts—is never less than 
5 per cent, and in the case of odd- 
shaped containers and small lots, it 
may run as high as 25 per cent. And 
I have never known of an instance of 
a wholesale grocer who, if he analyzed 
his business, did not find that his sell- 
ing cost was higher than he expected 
on private label goods. 

In order to attain a competitive ad- 
vantage, a great many wholesalers and 
chain distributors are facing increasing 
costs, expensive sales resistance and 
other costly factors. They are en- 
couraged by a very few wholesalers 
ewho have made an apparent success 
in distributing their own brands and 
by the fallacy I have mentioned and 
will discuss later. They do not stop 
to consider the many hundreds who 
have failed to popularize private 
brands, and they do not realize that 
creating business on a fallacy is like 
building a house on the sands. 

When we investigate the whole- 
saler’s competitive outlook we must 
admit that a good many manufacturers 
are at fault. Hence I believe it is up 


“Private labels are an old story. 
However, they are now back with 
us on a new cycle, perhaps the most 
extensive and costly return engage- 
ment they have ever played.” 
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“The manufacturers must help the wholesale distributor, 
and the wholesale distributor must help the retailer. We are 
all in business to show profits, and without profits none of 
us can exist very long.” 
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“I cannot say too emphatically that the manufacturer who 
allows his goods to be used as ‘loss leaders’ is contributing to 
our most serious distribution problems and encouraging his 
own elimination from the field.” 
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“The size of the distributor should not deter the manufac- 
turer from cutting him off if he is a price demoralizer, for 
the larger his operations the more dangerous he is to the 


manufacturer.” 


to the manufacturer to correct his part 
of the first basic cause for the private 
label movement. He must help the 
wholesale distributor, and the whole- 
saler must help the retailer. We are 
all in business to show profits, and 
without profits none of us can exist 
very long. We are necessary to each 
other; our problems are largely com- 
mon problems and our interests are 
very similar. 

The manufacturer who is a trader, 
who sells his goods in any market at 
prices necessary to get the busi- 
ness, may carry on for a time; but I 
think his years are numbered. _Like- 
wise, the trading wholesaler must 
change his ways or make way for 
merchandisers, and the same applies 
to the retailer. Buying goods at the 
lowest possible price and selling at the 
best possible prices should not be 
called distributing, and it cannot be 
justly called merchandising. It is sim- 
ply trading, and such methods are 
rapidly becoming obsolete. 

During the last few years hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of foods 
and other grocery products, many of 
them, unfortunately, widely advertised, 
have been sold in ways closely resem- 
bling an old-fashioned horse trade. 
In a great deal of this trading it can- 
not be said that the wholesale grocer 
has had a square deal. When a 
wholesaler buys a manufacturer’s line, 
it is with the expectation of reselling 
at a profit. If it were not for this 
expectation, there would be no sale. 
Therefore, if the manufacturer does 
anything that prevents the fulfillment 
of the wholesaler’s expectation, the 
transaction is unsound, to say the least. 

While a manufacturer who dis- 
tributes his goods through various 
channels cannot practically dictate a 
hard and fast price maintenance pol- 


icy, he can keep his goods out of the 
hands of traders and confine them to 
distributors who are merchandisers. It 
is obviously unfair to wholesale dis- 
tributors, to sell them goods on one 
price basis and expect them to resell 
the goods at or below cost in com- 
petition with the same goods sold to 
a competitor on a lower basis. This 
sort of distributing cannot be carried 
on without demoralization, without 
eventually increasing the manufac- 
turer’s selling cost and contributing to 
a number of distribution problems, in- 
cluding the problem of private brands. 

Of course, I do not mean to say 
that a manufacturer should not sell 
chain stores or any other kind of 
distributors, if he sells them on an 
equitable basis. But I cannot say too 
emphatically that the manufacturer 
who allows his goods to be used as 
“loss leaders” is contributing to our 
most serious distribution problem and 
encouraging his own elimination from 
the field. If a distributor takes a loss 
on a line or specialty, merely for the 
purpose of trading on the reputation 
of the goods, the manufacturer is 
foolish to continue to sell him. The 
size of the distributor should not deter 
the manufacturer from cutting him off 
if he is a price demoralizer, for the 
larger his operations the more danger- 
ous he is to the manufacturer. 

It is futile for the wholesaler and 
independent retailer to condemn chain 
store competition. There is no doubt 
that the well-managed chains have jus- 
tified their economic place in our dis- 
tribution system. But uneconomic and 
unfair cut-price selling should be con- 
demned, whether it be practiced by 
chain or independent distributors, and 
it must be eliminated by sounder sell- 
ing policies on the part of manufac- 
turers. Otherwise, if the present pri- 
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vate brand movement is allowed to 
run on until it fails of its own weak- 
ness, we shall have some other ex- 
pedient takes its place that will be as 
demoralizing and perhaps even more 
costly to all of the factors involved. 

With the trading down on prices, 
there has followed an inevitable de- 
terioration of quality in many lines. 
It is difficult to uphold the quality of 
privately labeled food products under 
normal conditions, for the reason that 
the responsibility for maintaining high 
quality is removed from the manufac- 
turer to the distributor, and this is 
difficult when every order for the 
goods is placed under the pressure of 
lowered prices. According to the re- 
sults of our investigations, the general 
lowering of quality is the most dan- 
gerous trend of the present-day move- 
ment. 

While we do not manufacture 
goods under private brands, we are 
frequently invited to do so. Just the 
other day a large buyer offered to buy 
a quantity of spices and flavoring ex- 
tracts under his own labels and at his 
own prices. I declined the business, 
of course, and when I added that, re- 
gardless of where he procured the 
goods, they would be of very low qual- 
ity at the prices, he replied: 

“We don’t care anything about the 
quality as long as we can get the 
prices and if the goods are put up to 
pass the requirements of the Food and 
Drugs Act. We've got to have low 
prices to undersell our competition.” 

Forgetting Responsibility 

We hear similar statements almost 
every day, and they indicate that a 
good many manufacturers, wholesalers, 
chain distributors and independent 
retailers are forgetting or ignoring 
their responsibility to the public. 1 
know of nothing more dangerous to 
our national distribution of food 
products, for it leads into a quagmire 
of demoralization. And the condition 
shows how trading, in the place of 
merchandising, can place a large part 
of our grocery distribution under a 
destructive influence. 

A very large number of distributors 
and retailers, both chain and inde- 
pendent, are operating under the de- 
lusion that the public cares nothing 
for quality beyond the guarantee of 
the printed statement that the pure 
food laws have been complied with. 
But the fact is that the laws are not 
a guarantee of quality and have little 
to do with it, and the public is rap- 
idly learning this fact. 

Whenever we mention this to a pri- 
vate label wholesaler or retailer, we 
almost invariably hear the repetition 
of the same old fallacious line of rea- 
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soning. They claim that because they 
receive no complaints, their goods are 
all right, and on this basis they con- 
tinue to ignore quality as long as they 
can get low prices; but while low 
prices may move the goods for a time, 
low quality is undermining their busi- 
ness. 

The average consumer does not 
complain when goods do not come up 
to the standard she wants. We have 
made exhaustive studies of the sub- 
ject and we have found that the 
woman is the exception who takes the 
trouble to express dissatisfaction re- 
garding the quality of a purchase. 
In nearly every instance she merely 
discontinues trading at the offending 
store. Undoubtedly this is largely re- 
sponsible for the general shifts of 
trade from one form of retail dis- 
tribution to another, and yet a large 
number of our distributors are appar- 
ently managing their businesses on 
the theory that, because consumers do 
not complain, indifferent quality may 
be substituted for high quality—at a 
price. 

Variations of quality are reflected 
in the prices of all raw materials. For 
instance, in our own business we can 
buy any number of raw products on 
as wide a price range as that of cin- 
namon—from six cents to sixty cents 
a pound. The variation of the prices 
of vanilla beans ranges from $1.25 to 
$6 a pound. 


Quality of Raw Materials 


This variation is the excuse for a 
great deal of the adverse criticism 
aimed at the quality manufacturer and 
the claim that he is taking an unfair 
margin of profit Although we buy 
only the higher grades of spices and 
other materials, buyers frequently at- 
tempt to beat down our prices by say- 
ing something like this: ‘Why, I 
can buy cinnamon bark in the market 
at six cents a pound.” And they can; 
but they cannot buy the grade neces- 
sary for a high standard of quality 
for many times this price. 


For the hundreds of years that peo- 
ple have been using spices and other 
flavorings, prices have been deter- 
mined by the delicacy of flavor and 
aroma. It is so today. The low grades 
of the raw materials are just as pure 
as the highest grades, generally, and 
they fulfill all of the requirements of 
the pure food laws as completely. But 
the low grades do not have the 
strength and flavor of the higher 
gtades, and when they are substituted 
for the better qualities, consumer dis- 
satisfaction is almost sure to result. 


A Pittsburgh stogie is just as pure 
as a clear Havana cigar costing fifty 
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“According to the judgment of my friends in the banking 
business, the value of a wholesale stock comprising private 
and unknown brands, in the case of liquidation for any 
reason, is usually estimated at about twenty cents on the 
dollar, while the value of a stock of advertised and standard 
brands in good condition is 100 cents.” 
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“Manufacturers must learn that permanent success cannot 
be won by trading for orders or for volume, but is invariably 
the result of sound and scientific merchandising.” 
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“The manufacturer who is a trader, who sells his goods in 
any market at prices necessary to get the business, may carry 
on for a time; but I think his years are numbered.” 


cents Yet if any factor of distribution 
had the power to substitute stogies for 
good cigars, the consumption of cigars 
would rapidly decline. And the same 
trend is noticeable in the demand for 
many grocery items. 

At every step of our distribution 
may be found the ill-effects of the 
substitution of the variable quality of 
cheap unknown goods for the standard 
qualities of standard products, and 
these ill-effects are particularly evident 
—to cite only one instance—in the 
relative appraisal of inventories. As 
an instance, not long ago one of the 
largest wholesale grocers in a metro- 
politan center was getting a line of 
credit of $150,000 from a bank. The 
wholesale firm was reported to have 
changed its policy regarding brands. 
The bank investigated, and when its 
representative reported that 35 per 
cent of the stock was private and un- 
known brands it refused to renew the 
credit. The firm withdrew its account 
and went to another bank, which ex- 
tended a credit of $100,000; but I 
happen to know that the second bank 
is now anxious to get rid of the ac- 
count. 

According to the judgment of my 
friends in the banking business, the 
value of a wholesale stock comprising 
private and unknown brands, in the 
case of liquidation for any reason, is 
usaully estimated at about 20 cents on 
the dollar, while the value of a stock 
of advertised and standard brands in 
good condition is near 100 cents. 

This fact alone is a most discourag- 
ing factor in the promotion of private 
labels by wholesale, chain and inde- 
pendent grocers. Anything so adverse- 
ly affecting the financing of a business 
cannot endure indefinitely. 

There are other influences, too, that 
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are undermining private brands so 
seriously as to assure their eventual 
failure in our industry. As an exam- 
ple, thousands of home economists 
and others, working with the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are educating 
farm women in the scientific selection 
of foods and other products. These 
women, hundreds of thousands of 
them, have been and are being taught 
how to test a wide variety of products 
for real value, and they have learned 
that the cheapest is very seldom the 
most economical The extent of this 
government work is widespread in the 
farm field, and it is having a construc- 
tive effect. 

Everywhere they are finding that 
women are dissatisfied with the quality 
of many of the food products they. 
are buying. They are hungry for in- 
formation on the subject of quality, 
and when a sufficient number have 
been informed, the problem of the pri- 
vate label movement in the food in- 
dustry will be largely solved. For, 
when quality matches quality, the cost 
of the privately labeled food product 
is necessarily higher than that of a 
standard brand. 

It seems unnecessary to discuss a 
number of other factors which prove 
the private labeling of goods by dis- 
tributors, except in rare instances, to 
be umeconomic and eventually un- 
profitable for all concerned There is 
no doubt that the problem will solve 
itself because its principle is unsound. 
However, the mills of economic laws 
grind slowly. Sometimes, when these 
laws are extensively violated, it is 
years before the unsound practices are 
corrected by the operation of economic 
law, and in the meantime large sums 

(Continued on page 36) 


VERYONE seems to be agreed 
H that something should be done 

to encourage the public to 

loosen purse strings and start 
the recovery from the business de- 
pression which has been stifling trade 
and commerce for more than a year, 
but few seem to be doing anything 
tangible about it. Perhaps they are 
waiting until they can think of some 
big, spectacular act to dispel the 
gloom as if by magic. 

And yet, experience proves that 
many little things combined accom- 
plish greater results than any one or 
a few big things alone. 

For example, Browne-Morse Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Michigan, manufac- 
turers of office equipment and sup- 
plies, recently sent out a form letter 
to customers and prospects, beginning: 
“What do you say? Let’s buy some- 
thing,” and results already have been 
quite as surprising as they are gratify- 
ing. 

But first, let’s quote the letter; it is 
worth quoting: 


Sa 


A letter started a Detroit jeweler to thinking of the number of things to 


BY D. G BAIRD 


“My dear Sir: 

“What do you say? 

“Let's buy something. 

“If you buy, and I buy, it doesn’t 
make much difference what—a new 
hat or suit of clothes—a pair of shoes 
or a new automobile—a pair of sox, 
or something for the home or office— 
then someone will have to make them 
and he will have money to spend. 
“But let’s buy something. 

“Everyone has been laying off too long 
—and look at the result—well, it has 
just been too bad. 

“So let’s start by buying today, again 
tomorrow, and every day. It won't 
be long before the wheels are all hum- 
ming again and your money will be 
coming back to you. 

“This letter goes to 25,000 men and 
will be read by probably 50,000. A 
fifty-thousand man army of buyers can 
help a lot. 

““Let’s spread the gospel. 


buy. His windows look like a department store, because he’s showing his 
idea to the public. 
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Detroiters Tackle Buyers’ Strike 
with “Buy Something” Campaign 


“Let’s buy something. 
“Yours very truly, 
‘‘Browne-Morse Company.” 
The letter was signed by R. Browne, 
president. 

“Square Deal Miller, Inc.,” is a 
famous retail cash jewelry firm in De- 
troit. It won its fame some years ago 
through the stunt advertising and 
merchandising of G. E. Miller, who 
made a fortune and a national reputa- 
tion on the usual ‘‘shoestring and an 
idea.” He has about retired from 
business now and his son, E. D. 
Miller, conducts the business along 
somewhat more conservative lines, but 
Earl is “a chip off the old block’ at 
heart. 


Letter Starts Something 


The jewelry business has been hard 
hit, of course. Never a quitter, Earl 
Miller had been pondering ways and 
means of stimulating trade; not just 
trade in his own store or in the jewelry 
business, but general trade. He had 
not laid off any of his eighty-seven 
employes or cut salaries and recently 
he remarked to an assistant that he 
was tempted to raise salaries and ad- 
vertise the fact, in the hope that this 
would set a good example and arouse 
some optimism He thought of 
many other plans, too, which need not 
be ruentioned here. 

The Browne-Morse letter reached 
Earl D. Miller on Saturday, September 
13. He thought it was splendid and 
his first reaction was that it would be 
a splendid idea to send a similar let- 
ter to 300,000 Detroiters. Then he 
thought of a better plan. He would 
publish a similar letter as an editorial 
advertisement in the local newspapers 
and he would show his unselfish spirit 
by displaying a wide variety of mer- 
chandise other than jewelry in his 
windows. He would also invite the 
cooperation of the newspapers in run- 
ning one or more editorials on the 
subject of buying something now. 

Being an advertiser, Mr. Miller 
went to the advertising departments of 
the local newspapers, told them of his 
plan, and asked them to take the mat- 
ter up with their editorial departments. 

W. B. Lowe, advertising manager, 
and L. E. West, promotion manager, 
of the Detroit Free Press, thought it 
was a good idea. The Detroit News 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The merger, under one name, of two groups of long- 
time friends, who, in standards of service and of 


agency practice, have thought as one for many years. 
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Chain Stores Gird for Fight 


on “Discriminatory Laws 


‘“ TTACKED by a militant 
minority whose motives are 
wholly selfish, threatened 


by discriminatory _ legisla- 
tion,’ the National Chain Store Asso- 
ciation held its third annual meeting 
in Chicago this week to work out 
methods of defense, and to ask, as 
Albert H. Morrill, president of the 
association and of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company, explained, ‘your 
serious consideration of our virtues 
and our faults.” 

Anti-chain store legislation and 
penalizing taxation occupied a large 
place in the discussion. Silas H. 
Strawn, Chicago lawyer and chairman 
of Montgomery Ward, emphasized 
this theme at a luncheon meeting 
Monday. 


Fight “with Clean Hands” 


Robert M. Haig, professor of busi- 
ness administration of Columbia Uni- 
versity, pointed out how the gasoline 
tax, which started in a small way 
eleven years ago, will probably cost 
the public this year $550,000,000. To 
prepare themselves against discrimina- 
tory legislation, Professor Haig said, 
chain store executives should enter the 
fight “with clean hands.” 

Some speakers believe that the sales 
tax and other legislative embarrass- 
ments sponsored by independents to 
harass larger business now threaten to 
become a boomerang. 

To present its side of the situation, 
the association, aided by executives of 
major chain store organizations, plans 
to conduct a series of seventy-five 
meetings covering the entire country, 
in the next two months, under the 
sponsorship of local chambers of 
commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions. 

J. C. Penney, chairman of the J. C. 
Penney Company, Alvin Dodd, assist- 
ant to the president of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, and other speakers em- 
phasized the position of the chain 
stores in present-day American eco- 
nomic scheme and showed how this 
growth has been justified. 

“The coming of a chain store to a 
town,” Mr. Penney said, ‘“‘is an indi- 
cation that that particular town is a 
good one in which to do business. It 
is mot unusual for chain store 
organizations to be solicited by busi- 


Albert H. Morrill, president of 

Kroger, has been re-elected presi- 

dent of the National Chain Store 
Association. 


ness groups and by chambers of com- 
merce, to bring their stores to new 
communities. This condition is per- 
haps increasing rather than diminish- 
ing. It would seem to be an indica- 
tion of the willingness of the 
community to accept the chain store 
into its citizenry. 

“The community wants business 
organizations that are sufficiently well 
financed to insure permanent pay- 
rolls, rents paid and bills paid. They 
want organizations that are sufficiently 
well organized to insure added service 
facilities to the people in its incor- 
porated limits. 

“If the chain stores do as they are 
reputed to do, open up a wider trad- 
ing area because of national recogni- 
tion of their importance, then the 
local merchant can be shown how he 
can benefit directly from their opera- 
tions in his community. 

“The increasing spread of chain 
store activities is putting a steadily 
increasing tension on business competi- 
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tion. This tension should be produc- 
tive of better business rather than 
destructive to present business. It 
can be made productive if, in the 
heat of competition, there remains the 
spirit of community welfare. 

“The spread of commodities han- 
dled by chain stores, the annual gross 
volume of sales among chain stores, the 
increasing employment schedules of 
chain stores, are all determinative fac- 
tors in what is ahead for business. 

“Many industries are kept in opera- 
tion because of their background of 
steady volume demand from chain 
stores and because of the strength of 
the credit structures of chain store sys- 
tems ; because these industries are kept 
going, there is a demand for employes 
with its resultant distribution of 
wealth in the form of payroll. 


Active in Local Organizations 


“Chain stores are active in promot- 
ing the interests of the cities in which 
they operate,” Mr. Penney added. 
A recent investigation of this situation 
in his organization, he said, revealed 
that out of 1,396 managers who re- 
ceived questionnaires, 1,307 were 
active in these local organizations 
maintaining 2,030 memberships; 572 
associated stores were also members 
of local business and civic clubs and 
933 were on committees or held office 
in the clubs to which they belonged. 

Mr. Dodd “‘believed strongly that 
the dominant type of distributing 
agent of the future must havé both a 
social and economic justification.” 

He pointed to the success of co- 
Operative distributing societies in 
Switzerland, the object of which is to 
“sell the best product obtainable at 
the lowest possible price.”” These co- 
Operative stores carry food of every 
kind, dairy products, hardware, shoes, 
haberdashery and kitchen and house- 
hold equipment. 

The speakers showed how chain 
principles, because of their success, are 
being adapted by voluntary chains, 
department stores maintaining branch 
units, and others. 

The relationship between manufac- 
turers and various types of consumers 
and the chains was described by other 
speakers. 

“The private brand policy carried to 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Why the Hot Air Salesman Can’t 
Buck Cold Facts Competition 


among a group of buyers I was 

astonished at how general the re- 

sentment was against a large per- 
centage of salesmen who called on 
them—not a resentment against how 
often they called but on how little 
they had to offer above the level of 
order taking. 

Several years ago, when I was 
directly engaged in manufacturing on 
my own responsibility, I did a good 
deal of the buying at one time and 
had an opportunity to watch salesmen 
come and go—mostly go. 

One day a salesman for a certain 
steel firm was announced. It was a firm 
from which we had never bought and 
I was undecided about spending any 
time with him. We had long-estab- 
lished, satisfactory connections with 
three other firms—had received excel- 
lent service, and I could not see 
where anything could be gained by 
talking with an unknown steel sales- 
man. But because of our policy of 
interviewing every salesman who call- 
ed, I said I would see him. 

His opening remarks were: ‘‘Mr. 
Worsham, I realize that you are firmly 
established as to your requirements 
for steel products. No doubt, there 
are two or three well-known com- 


I: a check-up I made recently 


Photo by Anne Shriber. 


BY JAMES A. WORSHAM 


Sectionat Sales Manager, Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


panies who have been supplying you 
for yeats. 

“I also know without your telling 
me that their treatment of you has 
been most fair—their deliveries and 
accuracy leaves nothing to be desired. 

“And I do not doubt but that in a 
financial crisis their credit departments 
would be most liberal. They are be- 
yond question fine people. 

“Knowing these things, before I 
would even think of asking you for 
an order, I would like to get your 
permission to go through your plant— 
check up on some of your operations. 
Maybe I can offer you some sugges- 
tions of value, even if you never use 
any of our material. Maybe I cannot. 
At least, you place yourself under no 
obligations.” 

That afternoon he came in with 
three concrete suggestions about 
changes that could be made in the 
material used and reasons the changes 
would benefit us. It was evident his 
investigation was thorough. He also 
offered to send us down, without 


Executives welcome the 
salesman who has given 
thought and consideration 
to their firm’s problems. 


charge, samples of the materials sug- 

gested and be there to help make tests. 

Out of a spirit of fair play, there was 

nothing to do but consent. 

The outcome of tests of three of the 
operations showed that a more expen- 
sive material would save us from a 
good many breakages and consequent 
replacements. Finishing time was 
also cut materially in the three in- 
stances. 

This salesman went away with an 
order for about $800—and from a 
firm with which we had never done 
business. That salesman always had 
some interesting ideas to present, 
some of them unusable, but even 
these often led to ideas we could use. 
He had a faculty for remembering the 
various steps in our operations in our 
plant where the material he sold was 
used. Instead of spending all of his 
time in my office, when he called, 
like so many salesmen did, he was 
out in the plant scouting for ideas, 
offering suggestions and posting him- 
self on new developments. 

In other words, his visits were al- 
ways welcome because they were made 
in a much more than a “gimme” 
spirit. And he was a high-salaried 
man. 

In talking with many purchasing 
agents, and out of my own ex- 
perience, many companies send- 
ing out representatives seem 
more concerned about getting 
them at a certain salary rather 
than selecting them for sheer 
ability and training. For that 
reason as much as anything else, 
their visits are not welcomed 
and consequently unprofitable 
to their firm. 

I also believe that in selecting 
men, too much value has been 
placed on mere personality. 
Personality is necessary but other 
factors must be considered of 
equal importance. 

Said one buyer, “Only about 
20 per cent know their stuff. I 
ask technical questions of many 
of them such as ‘Do you think 

I could use automobile sheets 
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to better advantage than blue annealed 
sheets in this operation?’ and many 
know so little about these very items 
they are selling or about the processes 
that they cannot say yes or no with 
any confidence. And it would sur- 
prise you how few seem willing to 
take time to check up on our opera- 
tion. Many of them are fine fellows 
and I can’t understand why they can’t 
see the wisdom of being helpful as 
well as pleasant.” 

Said another, ‘““Why should we give 
much time to a man whose only serv- 
ice is that of a stenographer? All he 
does is write up an order as we read 
from our want list. Not a single con- 
structive suggestion. No special news 
—absolutely nothing interesting or in- 
formative. You'd think they would 
pick up some new ideas somewhere 
in their contacts.” 


Purpose of “Order-Takers” 


I mentioned this to another buyer 
who said, “There is another side to 
the repeated calls of fellows you call 
‘order takers.’ They serve one pur- 
pose at least—their repeated visits in- 
dicate to us that their company is in- 
terested in getting our business and 
when we place orders we remember 
them, for we are human and a firm 
so indifferent to our orders as not to 
send anyone around after them never 
gets them.” 

I noticed that one buyer who had 
reached a point where he wouldn't 
even receive the salesman of a certain 
company, gave an hour’s audience to 
the president of the same company. 
This buyer admitted the prestige in- 
volved but added, “He really had 
something to say but that dumb-bell he 
keeps sending around here never has. 
It is a convenience to us to have cer- 
tain salesmen call weekly. We learn 
to expect them and reserve orders for 
them. But in many cases it would 
mean much more if we could get new 
ideas from them that would help us 
solve some of our production prob- 
lems around here. So many specialty 
salesmen seem to have only a hazy 
idea as to how the equipment they 
are selling will save us money or help 
us specifically. My impression is that 
they lack proper training. One al- 
ways welcomes a man who knows his 
stuff.” 

In checking up the activities of our 
own Oil-O-Matic field men, we find 
that a cordial welcome awaits those 
of our men who are resourceful in 
constructive and helpful suggestions. 

We find that our men must acquaint 
themselves in a very thorough manner 
with our dealers’ entire business. The 
firm may be handling our products as 
a minor part of his business. Things 
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change rapidly and he must know of 
such changes and be alert enough to 
take advantage of them. 

For example, there may have been 
a recent raise in central heating plant 
rates, with everybody incensed. Our 
alert salesman finds this out and shows 
the dealer how to capitalize on the 
situation and helps him do it. 

“We buy from salesmen,” said one 
president, ‘in the hope that through 
personal contact we can gather ideas 
we can use here. Otherwise we could 
order by mail. Every salesman is seen 
here just as quickly as possible and 
he can come as often as he desires. 
It is regrettable that most of the con- 
tacts are a waste of time, but no doubt 
we must endure the chaff to get the 
wheat. Sometimes I think there are 
too many firms following the leader 
in a blind fashion. They are on a 
‘me-too’ basis, instead of trying to put 
some originality into their products or 
their plan of marketing or making 
their product more desirable from 
some one standpoint, at least. It is 
this difference that often enables a 
newcomer to get a foothold and take 
business away from a long-established 
firm. 


Opportunity for Salesmen 


“Often a salesman takes time to 
help us with out problems and new 
problems arrive almost daily. We can- 
not stand still. What a wonderful 
opportunity for salesmen _ these 
changes afford!” 

“We changed our envelope account 
recently,” remarked an advertising 
manager, “because the salesman for 
this new firm submitted some original 
ideas on two-color work that cost little 
more. Most of the other salesmen 
calling on us just have envelopes to 
offer.” 

‘For ten years,” said the head of a 
big retail store, “we have looked for- 
ward to the visit of a certain salesman. 
There never was a time he didn’t have 
some new idea and not in ten years 
has he gone away without an order. 
Such salesmen would be welcomed 
daily.” 

The head of the engineering depart- 
ment of the largest company of its 
kind said, “I interview many salesmen 
and I take the greatest delight in see- 
ing those salesmen come in who really 
are experts on their products. For 
example, I cannot know everything 
about steel. It.is a liberal education 
to talk with a few of the steel men 
who come here. They seem to have 
an inexhaustible supply of informa- 
tion of a specific nature. They are 
able to give me sound advice. But 
I would be safe in saying that 90 per 
cent of the men who interview me 
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really know little of a specific nature 
about the products or equipment they 
sell. They often answer questions by 
saying, ‘I will consult the house and 
will write you,’ etc. They waste my 
time and theirs also. But the man 
who really knows cannot come too 
often. He is so rare that we soon 
come to know him and look forward 
to his visits. Problems continually 
arise and those who help us are helped 
by us.” 

Our own advertising manager, Don 
Frank, interviews more men perhaps 
than any other man in our organiza- 
tion. He said, “I welcome the man 
with workable ideas. I am glad to see 
that salesman who before he alls 
gives our problems some thought. 

“I cannot afford to waste time on 
the type of salesman who walks in and 
says, “How is the envelope stock 
today?’ 

“The type of salesman who makes 
sales here can be illustrated by a cer- 
tain man who sells space for a group 
of magazines. He comes here with 
our latest advertisements clipped from 
various sources, fitted into the pro- 
gram he has developed. He presents 
facts and figures that center around 
oil burners and electrical refrigeration. 
And from everything he says, does and 
shows, I can see that he has given 
hours of time and thought to Oil-O- 
Matic’s problems. Is it any wonder 
we welcome him?” 

Summing up these and many other 
interviews and experiences I am cer- 
tain that it is not a question of how 
often a salesman calls as how well 
prepared he is when he does call. 

Not only does training and prepara- 
tion assure a prompt and friendly 
hearing but no worrying need be done 
about holding the business after it is 
secured. For such salesmen operate 
on a “serves too” rather than a 
“gimme-an-order-too”’ basis. 


Westinghouse Expands 
Refrigerator Area 


Refrigerator models of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, introduced last January, are now 
being sold through 350 dealers in the 
east and middlewest, from Maine to 
Michigan, and in the southern states 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and part of 
West Virginia, an executive of the 
refrigeration department at Mansfield, 
Ohio, informs SALES MANAGEMENT. 
“Although national distribution is yet 
quite distant,” he said, “we expect to 
expand rapidly up until and after the 
beginning of next year.” At present 
the department is using newspaper 
and poster advertising. 
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“SILENT 
SALESMEN| 


People enter a store for a certain article---- purchase it, and 
as they turn to leave a “Silent Salesman’’ suggests something 
additional and another sale is made. 


FORBES Cy HEY make sales by means of lithographed 


tan ine pictures and words. They almost hand 


ARE “SILENT the package to the purchaser and have 
SALESMEN!” | proved their worth to thousands of advertisers. 
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FORBES The Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. recently engaged a 

WINDOW company of nationally known investigators to make an 

DISPLAY independent and impartial survey of Window and Store 

SURVEY Display to find the actual truth about this form of Adver- 
tising and Selling and is the only house of its kind to 
sponsor such a project. 


We use the exclusive information secured in this survey 
in building Displays and Containers for our customers. 
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PATENT On the opposite page are some of the Display Containers 

PROTECTION made by Forbes for leading advertisers. They are of vari- 
ous designs, two tier and one tier. The two tier Display 
Containers for Le Page’s China Cement and Burgess 
Snaplite Flashlight are made under patent No. 1,704,531, 
dated March 5, 1929, owned and controlled exclusively 
by Forbes. Unauthorized use of this type of Display Con- 
tainer, that in any way infringes on our patent, will result, 
in the taking of immediate legal action to protect our own 
and our customers’ rights. 


The Containers shown for Willson Goggles and Ace 
Brand Shoe Laces are made under patent No. 1,743,709. 
Any infringement on this patent will be immediately 
prosecuted. The other specimens shown are types now 
in general use. : 


Display Containers made by Forbes are ingenious, color- 
ful, effective and durable. We feel sure we can create one 
ADVERTISING that will be helpful in making sales for YOU. 


SERVICE 


Will you write us of your needs? 


THE FORBES LITHOGRAPH MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK ‘Boston CHICAGO 
ROCHESTER PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


Dealers Learn Full Line Selling 
at Westinghouse Exhibit 


N an effort to encourage its deal- 
ers to take on the full line of 
Westinghouse electrical products, 
The Westinghouse Electric Sup- 

ply Company, Inc., Newark distributor, 
recently held a three-day exhibit of a 
model store, showing all Westing- 
house appliance products, and sufficient 
other non-competitive products to 
make up a complete line for the elec- 
trical retailer. 

The logic of a dealer handling a 
full line lies in the fact that the aver- 
age wired home owns more than $40 
worth of electrical appliances, accord- 
ing to Walter Ferry, divisional sales 
manager. The purchaser of an elec- 
tric iron may be a prospect for a 
vacuum cleaner or a refrigerator, there- 
fore, the dealer who heretofore has 
limited himself to selling smaller ap- 
pliances should increase his range of 
activity. 


Adding Prospects 


On the other hand, the dealer who 
has been specializing in the sale of re- 
frigerators or radios has consumed a 
large share of his selling expense in 
going out to get prospects. If his 
line of higher priced specialties were 
supplemented by a full line of more 
widely purchased inexpensive appli- 
ances, this dealer would be able to turn 
a percentage of the buyers of the 
smaller appliances into buyers of the 
higher priced devices at no prospect- 
ing expense. 

The exhibit, held in a corner of 
the new Westinghouse warehouse in 
Newark, contained, in addition to 
Westinghouse appliances, Lionel toy 
trains, ABC washers, Hankscraft egg 
cookers, Polar Club appliances, etc. 
Each product was shown with the dis- 
play material and other dealer helps. 

In almost every case the display 
material was set up and exhibited just 
as the dealer should use it. These 
display sets included both window 
and inside store material. 

One of the display novelties of the 
exhibit was a Tom Thumb golf course 
table inexpensively laid out with RCA 
Radiotron toy dolls as players. These 
figures are about one foot high, are 
highly colored and serve as a sort of 
RCA radiotron trade mark. Made 
with flexible joints they can be used 
in all sorts of attitudes for window 
display purposes. 


A complete electrical line, with dealer helps and advertising for 
each appliance, was exhibited inside the model store. Dealers were 
also shown how to use Radiotron figures in effective displays. 


A floor display stand for vacuum cleaners, with a display back- 
ground, accessories and demonstration devices, encouraged dealers 
to sell more cleaners. 


The front of the model store suggested to dealers how they could 
use Westinghouse good will and advertising. 
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Every successful salesman knows the advan- 
tage of sales-presentation under auspicious cir- 
cumstances ... a favorable, receptive attitude 
on the prospect’s part is half the battle won. If 
flesh-and-blood salesmen need this advantage, 
how much more necessary then that sales liter- 
ature, catalogs and letters get the same “break”. 
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brock 
The finest catalog, or the most persuasive Mr.OM. eon % Alleys 
sales letter, cannot hurdle the mental barrier Dept. otre 11. 


created in prospects’ minds by down-at-the- 
heel envelopes—the inevitable result of pay- 
ing too little to obtain envelopes that perform 
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While the total cost of a catalog, or other 
mail matter, with its envelope is only increased 
a trifle by using the best of envelopes, the 
effectiveness is increased a thousandfold. 


are just Good Business 


ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ... 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


HEN the questionnaire is 

ready and a field test has 

led one to believe that if 

the questions are properly 
answered the necessary facts will be 
secured, how may the right people be 
induced to respond ? 

There are an infinite number of 
approaches and techniques used in in- 
terviewing. The surprising thing 
about conducting field surveys is the 
willingness of people to give informa- 
tion when they are properly ap- 
proached. Turndowns rarely exceed 
one a day when the investigator makes 
it clear that he is “not selling any- 
thing” and frankly admits that he 
needs the information to solve a busi- 
ness problem. Assuming that the 
proper introductory statements are 
made, interviewing methods usually 
fall into the following classes: 

1. The census technique. Particu- 
larly in the case of consumer inter- 
viewing, it is sometimes desirable to 
record quick, factual answers, with 
little emphasis upon comments. The 
investigator, for example, rings the 
doorbell, states his purpose, explains 
he is not selling anything, produces 
the questionnaire, and goes over the 
questions with the respondent as 
quickly as possible. The respondent's 
name is asked last and the consumer 
classification is filled in immediately 
after the investigator leaves the house. 
Simple questions are covered and these 
often require merely a check-mark or a 


* This is the sixth of a series of articles 
on sales research by Mr. White. Other 
articles appeared in the issues of July 12, 
26, August 23, September 6 and 20. 


BY PERCIVAL 


How Can I Get 


My Questions 
Answered? 


WHITE* 


figure for an an- 
swer. When the 
interview has 


started, the field worker can often 


adopt the ‘‘demanding”’ attitude of the 
census taker successfully and some- 
times also work this method into his 
approach. 

2. The magazine technique. Two 
men can frequently settle a problem 
quickly by telephone or over the 
luncheon table, while the same prob- 
lem would have consumed hours of 
their time if handled by letter, be- 
cause we wish to be sure our thoughts 
are clearly expressed when put into 
written form. On the other hand, 
conversation is a medium of give and 
take. A written questionnaire, espe- 
cially if parts are filled in during the 
interview, frequently is exactly like the 
letter handling a difficult problem. 
The free flow of conversation is re- 
tarded because of the introduction of 
a written record. The “magazine” 
and ‘“‘old letter” techniques offer two 
good solutions to this problem. 

In the “magazine” method, the in- 
vestigator carries the questionnaires 
in a magazine, preferably one large 
enough to be used without folding 
them. He briefs the questions on its 
cover and during the interview can 
bring out the questionnaire, refer to 
his notes on the magazine cover, or 
complete the interview without any 
reference to the written information. 
Notes can also be made on the cover 
of the magazine when note taking is 
necessary. This technique allows 
great flexibility in the methods used 
during the approach and the interview 
proper. Many people carry magazines 
and occasionally make notes on them. 
The free response of the person in- 
terviewed is interfered with but little 
by this method of note taking. On the 
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other hand, a facetious respondent can 
often be toned down through produc- 
ing the questionnaire and making the 
interview more formal. The magazine 
method is used for consumers, dealers, 
business men and experts, and usually 
brings very good results. 

3. The old letter technique. For 
interviewing business men and other 
important persons, the “‘old letter” 
technique is considered best by many 
people. The interviewer memorizes 
the questionnaire and briefs it on a 
well-used envelope. One standard 
approach is to state a problem saying 
that you are asking for information as 
a favor, then immediately talking 
about the problem until the prospec- 
tive respondent’s interest is aroused. 
The person being interviewed is then 
permitted to cover the subject in the 
manner which the conversation most 
naturally follows. At the end of the 
interview the investigator checks up 
on the information received by con- 
sulting the brief of the questionnaire 
written on the envelope. (Checking 
of this nature is highly desirable, re- 
gardless of the particular interviewing 
technique used.) Complicated facts 
or figures can be recorded on the old 
envelope. Written records are refer- 
red to as little as possible and only 
notes necessary to reproduce the con- 
versation accurately are taken. The 
old envelope and stub pencil—the 
most casual of recording tools—are 
replaced in the pocket while not in 
use. In this manner the mental im- 
pediment caused by the knowledge 
that a written record of the conversa- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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General Motors Will Not Acquire 
the Campbell-Ewald Company 


Reports that General Motors Corpora- 
tion may soon acquire control of 
Campbell-Ewald Company, an adver- 
tising agency which handles a consid- 
erable part of General Motors’ adver- 
tising, are entirely unfounded, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT learned from authori- 
tative sources this week. 

The reports, widely circulated for 
several months, were published—with- 
out mentioning the name of either 
organization—in another publication 
in the marketing field last week. 
General Motors does not own one 
share of Campbell-Ewald stock, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT is informed. No 
change in ownership of Campbell- 
Ewald has been discussed with Gen- 
eral Motors, and none is contemplated. 


The facts that Campbell-Ewald is now 
placing more than 80 per cent of 
General Motors’ advertising, that the 
advertising department of General 
Motors has been reduced and that 
D. P. Brother, advertising manager of 
General Motors, now has his head- 
quarters in the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, gave rise to the reports. Pub- 
lishing them in an article under the 
caption “Large Advertiser to Take 
Over Agency?” the magazine pointed 
out that “publishers already have been 
approached to ascertain what their 
policy will be regarding payment of 
agency commission to the advertiser.” 
Although the names of both the 
“large advertiser’ and the agency 
were omitted in that article, it is gen- 
erally believed that General Motors 
and Campbell-Ewald were the com- 
panies to which it referred. In a de- 
tailed analysis this week, the magazine 
published a denial. 

Although it was emphasized to SALES 
MANAGEMENT that Campbell-Ewald 
will remain a separate corporation, it 
is probable that this agency will get 
an increasing share in General Motors’ 
advertising business, which, figured 
on a conservative basis of 4 per cent 
of sales volume of $1,200,000,000 
amounts to about $50,000,000 a year. 
Campbell-Ewald Company was organ- 
ized about twenty years ago. One of 
its early accounts was the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, of which Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., was then head. When, 
about fifteen years ago, Mr. Sloan be- 
came president of General Motors, he 
placed with this agency a large part of 
the General Motors’ business. As 
General Motors expanded Campbell- 
Ewald grew with it. The success of 


General Motors and the rapid diversi- 
fication of its products has been largely 
responsible for the fact that Campbell- 
Ewald now ranks among the largest 
advertising agencies in the world. 
The recent appointment of Campbell- 
Ewald to handle the Cadillac advertis- 
ing places all of the automotive sub- 
sidiaries of General Motors in the 
hands of this agency. Advertising of 
several large units, however, including 
Frigidaire, Delco-Light, Fisher Bodies 
and Fokker Aircraft—is still being 
handled by other agencies. 

Although Mr. Brother and his assist- 
ants have offices on the Campbell- 
Ewald floor of the General Motors 
building, their salaries and office rent- 
als are paid by General Motors. 
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BURGUNDY'S VINES 


BUSCH | 
EXTRA DRY > 


“America’s Finest Ginger Ale” 


Comparisons are made throughout 

the Busch Extra Dry advertisements 

with fine wines noted for their in- 
dividual bouquets. 


Carmical with Inquirer 


Andrew L. Carmical has been appointed 
advertising promotion manager of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. He was for a num- 
ber of years promotion manager for the 
Chicago Evening American and also han- 
dled national promotion for the Rodney 
E. Boone Organization. 
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Busch Probes History 
for Regal “‘Salesmen” 
of New Ginger Ale 


Napoleon and Lord Nelson, Sarah 
Bernhardt and Robin Hood, Eleonora 
Duse and Mendelssohn, George Wash- 
ington and Dolly Madison, Samuel 
Pepys, the Caesars and Edward VII 
have been drafted into service by An- 
heuser Busch, Inc., St. Louis, to tell 
the advertising story of Busch Extra 
Dry Ginger Ale in a campaign just 
launched in newspapers and posters. 
The idea behind the campaign is the 
flavor claimed for Busch Extra Dry 
by combining the essence of a tropical 
shrub with Anheuser-Busch’s efferves- 
cing method. 

Comparisons are made throughout 
with fine wines noted for their in- 
dividual bouquet—explaining why a 
particular wine became popular be- 
cause of the flavor found in no other, 
and describing its favor with a certain 
historical personage. 

One advertisement tells how that fine 
old Chambertin wine held Napoleon 
when Josephine couldn’t. Another 
describes the feasting of Robin Hood 
with Friar Tuck and Little John in 
Sherwood Forest on the king’s vension 
washed down with Malmsey. 

The present campaign is being tested 
on the Pacific Coast. Busch Extra Dry 
is being sold and promoted from 
Pittsburgh throughout the middlewest, 
west and south. National distribution 
will be effected next year. 


Oakland Appoints Combs 
to Direct Advertising 


J. Wesley Combs has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Oakland 
Motor Car Company, Pontiac, suc- 
ceeding C. W. McElwain, who has 
been transferred to the advertising 
staff of General Motors Corporation 
at Detroit. 

Mr. Combs was formerly manager of 
advertising and sales promotion of the 
sales section of General Motors. 


New Transformer Radio 


The Transformer Corporation of America, 
Chicago, has introduced into the market 
a new small-sized radio, to supplement 
three higher-priced models now manufac- 
tured. The company’s plant is equipped 
to handle a maximum output of 1,000 a 
day on the three large sets and 2,000 a 
day on the new set. 


German exporters have combined to estab- 
lish an Export Bureau to assist the de- 
velopment of exports by propaganda in 
foreign countries. The example of English 
foreign advertising was given as one of 
the main arguments in favor of the scheme. 
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To Introduce New Reo Next Week 


in Sweeping National Campaign 


One of the most extensive advertising 
campaigns promoted by any automo- 
bile manufacturer this year will be 
launched by the Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany, Lansing, Michigan, October 11, 
in introducing and popularizing its 
new line of cars, which will be an- 
nounced on that date. 

The story of the new Reo will be 
told in the leading magazines and 
newspapers of the country, in a long 
list of trade magazines, by radio 
broadcasting and by direct mail. 

The list of national magazines in- 
cludes the Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Boy, 
National Geographic, Time, Vanity 
Fair, Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, House 
Beautiful and House and Garden, and 
was designed to reach every member 
of the family, as well as the family as 
a whole. 

A feature of some of the magazine 
advertising will be a presentation of 
the new cars against a background of 
bronze and old gold; a method of 
treatment said to be as new and 
original as the cars themselves. 

The list of newspapers will include 
principal dailies in all the states of 
the Union. There will be an opening 
announcement on October 11, a fol- 
low-up advertisement, then a general 
release at least twice a month for the 
remainder of the year, according to 
executives of the company. Total cir- 
culation of the newspapers to be used 
is about 12,000,000. 

A direct-mail campaign of handsome 
literature will be conducted from each 
distributor point during the period. 
The character and extent of the radio 
program could not be learned in ad- 
vance. 

The announcement is to be world- 
wide and it has already been preceded 
by the first international convention 
of distributors held by this company 
in many years. During recent months 
Reo has brought distributors from 
every part of the world to Lansing to 
see the new line, meet company of- 
ficials and executives personally, and 
attend a series of sales meetings. In- 
stead of bringing them all in at once 
for one general convention, the com- 
pany had distributors come in groups 
of twenty to fifty, so they could be 
given more intimate personal atten- 
tion. 

The program consisted of a preview 
of the new cars, a presentation of the 
plans for announcing, advertising, dis- 
tributing and merchandising them, 
and talks by officials and executives, 


including William Robert Wilson, 
vice-president and general manager; 
E. G. Poxson, general sales manager ; 
Arthur E. Nafe, advertising and sales 
promotion manager; E. C. Streeter, 
service manager; and H. W. Roland, 
truck manager. 

The American announcement was pre- 
ceded by a showing in Paris at the 
opening of the Paris Salon, October 2. 
The new line is headed by the Reo 
Royale 8, which is this manufacturet’s 
first eight-cylinder model, and includes 
a Reo Flying Cloud eight and a six- 
cylinder Flying Cloud. Practically 
every modern refinement and luxury 
in motor cars is said to have been in- 
corporated in the new Reos and they 
are known to be exceptionally distinc- 
tive in appearance. 
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Chevrolet Motor Car 


Promotes W. E. Holler 


W. E. Holler has been appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, to 
succeed J. C. Chick, recently trans- 
ferred to the Cadillac division of Gen- 
eral Motors, as sales manager. 

Mr. Holler, formerly Eastern regional 
sales manager, will continue to have 
sales jurisdiction over that section and 
D. E. Ralston, of the Western section. 
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$1,000,000 Free Space 
for Legion Meeting 

One million dollars’ worth of 
free newspaper publicity—fig- 
ured on the basis of dollar a line 
rates for straight reading matter 
—has been obtained by the na- 
tional convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion to be held in Boston, 
October 4-11. 

Radio and other media will add 
to the total. The RCA-Victor 
and the National Broadcasting 
Company recently spent $50,000 
in a nation-wide program. Four 
programs have been given by 
the N. B. C., three by Lever 
Brothers, and others by Clicquot 
Club Company, Green Brothers 
Company, makers of Tastyeast, 
Johnson & Johnson and Fuller 
Brush Company. 

In addition, hundreds of thou- 
sands of pieces of direct mail are 
being sent out. 


Western Displaymen Elect 


Fred J. Portmann, Turrell Shoe Company, 
Seattle, was elected president of the Pacific 
Coast Displaymen’s Association, at a meet- 
ing in Seattle last week. W. W. Rossley, 
San Francisco; DeLyal J. Davis, Portland; 
Walter Rimes, Vancouver, are vice-presi- 
dents; Adrian Delsman, Seattle, secretary- 
treasurer; and A. L. Hewitt, Portland, 
retiring president, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. The 1931 convention will 
be held at Los Angeles. 


Carl Smith, wholesale representative for the Norge Distributing 

Corporation, shows a dealer how to use his Ford to carry a Norge 

refrigerator to the prospect’s door. This novel combination is prov- 
ing effective in securing new dealer accounts. 
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Major Patrick F. O'KEEFE, president 
of the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Boston and New York, has been 
elected president and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Boston Garden, 
sports palace there, succeeding the late 
Tex Rickard. . . . HAROLD McD. Brown, 
formerly advertising manager of L. C. 
Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., has 
joined Charles A. Weeks & Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as vice- 
president and treasurer. . . . L. B. MEAD, 
for nine years with the Westinghouse 
company in various capacities, the last two 
as Indianapolis manager, has been appoint- 


ed assistant industrial manager of the 
northwest district. WILLIAM J. MORGAN 
succeeds him at Indianapolis. . abo 


Moriarty, formerly divisional manager in 
Nevada and Northern California for Sun- 
land Sales Company, has become east coast 
assistant to LEO C. MONAHAN, director of 
public relations of the California Grape 
Control Board. SHELLEY WHITE is now 
executive vice-president and manager of 
the California Grape Control Board, Ltd. 
: The Ernest Murray Advertising 
Agency has been launched in Los Angeles 
by ERNEST Murray, for the last fifteen 
years with the William A. Ingoldsby Com- 
pany, Los Angeles agency. . . . FREDERIC 
D. SCANDLING has become advertising 
service manager of the Bankers’ Supply 
Division of the Todd Company, Rochester, 
New York. E. C. Norris, vice- 
president in charge of research of 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has started a course on research 
at Columbia University FRED 
BRAID, for thirty-two years with the Seat- 
tle Times, the greater part of the time as 
advertising director, has been appointed 
assistant to the publisher, advertising coun- 
selor and promotion manager. CHARLES 
B. LINDEMAN, a former assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, succeeds him. . . . DEXTER 
SINSABAUGH, who has been an account 
executive with Frank Presbrey Company, 
is now in a similar capacity with Grant & 
Wadsworth, Inc., New York agency. . . . 
JOHN F. CorriGAN, sales promotion man- 
ager for Holeproof Hosiery Corporation, 
New York City, has joined the Ingersoll- 
Waterbury Company in a similar capacity. 
. . . F. A. LYMAN, formerly managing 
director of Farm Fence Institute and pre- 
viously in charge of the research depart- 
ment of the National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, has joined the 
staff of the Buchen Company, Chicago 
agency. . . . JAMES M. MosELy, who had 
‘been manager of sales promotion of the 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Company, is now 
manager of the New York office of the 
Porter Corporation, Boston agency. . . . 
M. G. SULLIVAN, formerly with the New 
York Evening World, has been appointed 
to succeed ARTHUR MCBRIDE as circulation 
manager of the Cleveland News. Mr. Sul- 
livan was at one time divisional circulation 
manager for the eastern division of the 
International Magazine Company and tre- 
gional circulation manager of the New 
York State Hearst papers in Syracuse, 
Rochester and Albany. Mr. McBride re- 
signed to devote his entire time to other 
interests. 
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for F. Grote 


Autopoints Help 
Hold Customers 


& Hubbell Co. 


Inc. 


Here’s an idea for the firm 
selling through jobbers or 
supply houses 


GAIN a new use for Auto- 
point Pencils discovered by 
American business! F, Grote & 
Hubbell Co., Inc., of Chicago and 
New York, have been manufac- 
turers of billiard cloth, billiard balls, 


importers of ivory, etc., since 1846. 


They sell through fewer than 
400 billiard supply dealers in the 
United States and abroad. This se- 
lect number of customers, of course, 
must be contacted frequently. 
Furthermore, the salesmen of these 
supply houses must be cultivated. 


Calls plus Autopoints 


By personal calls three or four times 
a year plus Autopoint Pencils, im- 
printed with the firm’s name, placed 
in the hands of customers, F. Grote 
& Hubbell Co., Inc., hold the good 
will of their trade. 


The salesmen of these customers 
likewise are reminded of “Draillib” 
Billiard Cloth and “Hyatt” Billiard 
Balls by the Autopoint Pencils 
with which they write orders. 

“We find that Autopoints do 
an important selling job for us,” 
says Miss Margaret Schick, adver- 
tising manager. “They are not to be 


The “Better Pencil” Made of Bakelite 
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r 3 Big Features 

! Cannot “jam”’—protected by patent. But 
I one simple moving part. Nothing to go 
: wrong. No repairs. 

I = Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 
1 weight material. 

1 3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 
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Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 


Margaret Schick, 
advertising man- 
ager of F.Crote@ 
Hubbell Co., Inc. 


classed as a mere novelty. Users | 
become much attached to them.” | 


Perhaps you are looking for a 
way to interest the jobber’s sales- 
men in your product. Whatever 
your business, we are sure there is 
one way Autopoint can help you. 
Let us help you find it. 


A complimentary 
pencil for you 
To show you just 
what an Autopoint 
is and why users 
like it, we'll send you a 
complimentary pencil imprinted 
with your firm’s name. There is 
no obligation in this offer. But it 
is made because we hope to interest 
you in using this pencil asa sales aid. 


Send us your name and address 
on coupon below. Enclose letter- 
head or business card, please. 


' 
' 
-! 


Attach business card For Executives 
or letterhead Only 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send sample Autopoint, book- 
let, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 


Name 


Firm .. Title 


Address. ” 
sm-10 # 
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Talking Pictures Aid 
Department Stores 
in Building Sales 


The Business Training Corporation, 
New York, and the Research Bureau 
of Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, are sponsoring a series of 
twelve talking pictures on retail sell- 
ing being made by the New York 
Picture Merchandising Corporation, 
New York, for showing in department 
stores throughout the country. 

The pictures are intended for both 
employes and customers, Earle G. 
Thomas, secretary of the Talking 
Picture Merchandising Corporation, 
explained to this magazine. The first 
film, just released, is devoted to 
“Making Buying Pleasant.” The 
others will cover ‘‘Preventing Returns 
and Adjustments,” “Finding and 
Showing the Right Merchandise 
Promptly,” “Helping the Customer to 
Choose,” ‘Making Your Merchandise 
Help the Sale,” “Building Apprecta- 
tion of Quality,” “Answering Ques- 
tions and Objections,” “Smoothing 
Out Difficult Situations,” “Ending the 
Sale Satisfactorily,” ‘Making the Ad- 
ditional or Related Sales,’”’ ““Cooperat- 
ing with Other Departments,” and 
“Knowing Store Merchandise Promo- 
tions and Advertising Activities.” 


Five Building Material 


Concerns to Combine 


The Moulding-Brownell Corporation, 
a $10,000,000 concern, has _ been 
formed to take over the business and 
assets of a group of midwestern and 
Chicago companies engaged in the 
coal and building material field. In- 
cluded in the group are the Brownell 
Improvement Company, Superior 
Stone Company, Federal Stone Com- 
pany, Wisconsin-Wilcox Company, 
Thomas Moulding Brick Company 
and the American Sand & Gravel 
Company. 

The new corporation will be equipped 
to produce more than six and one-half 
million tons of materials annually and 
will have properties in four states. 


Save Fruit Surplus 


The expected protest against the “let them 
rot’ plan of disposing of surpluses of 
California peaches, grapes and other fruits, 
has taken practical form through the Eco- 
nomic Conservation Committee of America, 
which has presented to the peach growers 
a plan for packing peaches, as mash or 
butter, in six-ounce jars and selling to 
orphanages, asylums and other more or less 
charitable institutions at four cents a jar, 
the contract stipulating that the peach 
butter would not be sold for a profit, the 
price covering distributing expenses only. 


C. C. Whistler 


Delco-Light Names 


Whistler Manager 


C. C. Whistler has been appointed 
manager of the Delco Light Company, 
to succeed H. W. Arnold, who re- 
signed recently to devote himself to 
private business affairs. Headquarters 
of the Delco Light Company have 
been transferred from Dayton to 
Rochester, New York. 

Mr. Whistler, formerly manager of 
advertising and sales promotion, has 
been assistant to Mr. Arnold for sev- 
eral months, and has been connected 
with the organization for fourteen 
years. 

A subsidiary of General Motors Cor- 
poration, Delco Light sells electric 
plants, water systems and Delco gas, 
a new individual gas service. 


Bathroom Bottle Sets 


Introduced by Owens 


A complete set of bathroom bottles is 
now being introduced nationally 
through wholesale and retail drug- 
gists, china and glassware houses and 
novelty and notion departments of de- 
partment stores by the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo. 

Broadsides announcing the new line 
have been sent to 5,000 wholesale drug 
salesmen, 10,000 department stores 
and other retail outlets. 

Magazines and trade papers are being 
used to promote the line. 


Push Canadian Industry 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has estab- 
lished an industrial agent in London to 
urge British enterprises to establish fac- 
tories in Canada. 


British Shoe Companies 
Combat “Substitutes” 


in Leather Program 


The United Tanners Federation of 
Great Britain has launched an exten- 
Sive advertising campaign to combat 
the growing use of substitutes for 
leather boot and shoe soles—the ap- 
peal being made on the grounds of 
health. Opinions of 200 medical 
authorities were sought preparatory to 
starting the campaign, of whom 
86 per cent expressed preference for 
leather. 

A preliminary campaign was put out 
in the spring to demonstrate to shoe 
manufacturers and shoe buyers the 
lines on which the big autumn cam- 
paign would be run. This advertising 
was backed by a campaign in the 
trade journals, by direct mail and by 
the issue of display matter to 25,000 
retail and repair shops throughout the 
country Thus it was possible to open 
the autumn campaign with the co- 
operation of all manufacturers, mul- 
tiple houses, shoe retailers and 
repairers. 

The present campaign covers Septem- 
ber, October and November, the 
period during which substitute-soled 
footwear sales reach their peak. The 
backbone of the campaign is in the 
national morning and evening press, 
while provincial newspapers repre- 
senting every big industrial center 
will be used as support. 

A national Shoe Week and an exhibi- 
tion showing the advantages of leather 
is being held. 


General Motors to Fight 
Ford in Germany 


Opel Motors, controlled by General 
Motors Corporation, will soon put a 
small car on the German market at 
the low price of 1,490 marks ($372). 
This move is taken to represent an 
effort to capture the German cheap 
car market before the opening of 
Ford’s new Cologne works. The Ford 
Central European Works, now being 
erected at Cologne, are expected to 
be completed by March 1, when they 
will employ 2,000 men and produce 
100 cars a day. 


Plan World Sales Forum 


“Characteristic aspects of production, 
trade and consumption in Europe and the 
United States” will be discussed at a meet- 
ing of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, at Washington, next May. 
The International Management Institute, 
Geneva, is cooperating in preparing ma- 
terial, to cover the extent to which modern 
methods of distribution have been de- 
veloped in all European countries. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERI- 
ca, Cleveland, Ohio, to Erwin Wasey & 
Company, New York. 


DurRANT Motors, INc., Durant motor cars 
and Rugby trucks, and the Mathis car (a 
French car), to Robinson-Tiffany, Inc., 
there. Newspapers, trade papers and direct 
mail, as well as dealer promotion work. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Rochester, “Y & E” filing devices, 
office systems and equipment, to the 
Hutchins Advertising Company of that city. 


FAIRCHILD BROTHERS & Foster, New 
York, pharmaceutical preparations, to 
Frank Presbrey Company. Newspapers. 


Savory, INC., owned and operated by 
Republic Metal Ware Company, Buffalo, 
gas and electric appliances for hotels, res- 
taurants, etc., and kitchen utensils, to Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


F. SCHUMACHER & COMPANY, New York 
City, decorative fabrics, Schumacher Fabrics 
account to the Lawrence Fertig Company, 
Inc., there. 


Krupp NirostA COMPANY, INC., New 
York City, Nirosta metal, to O. S. Tyson 
& Company, Inc., there. 


LAKESIDE COMPANY, Hermansville, Mich- 
igan, Furblo furnace blowers and Lakeside 
ventilators, to Albert L. Lauer Company, 
Chicago. 


WARE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Trenton, New Jersey, radios, to H. J. 
Cowan Company, Inc., New York City. 


CARTER CARBURETOR CORPORATION, St. 
Louis, to the Homer McKee Company, 
Inc., Indianapolis. Magazines and_ busi- 
ness papers. 


SEGRO COMPANY, Baltimore, pharmacists, 
Medi Creme, to Anderson, Davis & Hyde, 
Inc, New York City. 


PENFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
bedding, to G. F. Barthe & Company, Inc., 
Syracuse. Newspapers, publications and 
direct mail. 


Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., 
Gets Petroleum Paper 


Petroleum Equipment Exporter, which 
has been published quarterly in Los 
Angeles by H. D. Allen, has been 
acquired by Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., 
New York. 

H. D. Allen is president; Irma S. 
Allen, first vice-president; Harvey 
Conover, second vice-president; B. P. 
Mast, third vice-president; E. A. 
Hembdt, secretary; Raymond Bill, 
treasurer, and J. M. Ciero, assistant 
secretary. 


How Are YOU Using the 
Spendable Money 
Income Tables 


Last week the Annual Markets and Media Reference Number of 
SALES MANAGEMENT was distributed to subscribers. 


Has your copy gone to work? 


Will you tell us how? 


For example, let us take Chapter II, “Sales Management Measure 
of Buying Power,” with total spendable money income from all 
sources in 1929—by counties—with 1930 census figures. This 
chapter is a gold mine for the manufacturer who sells to the general 
consumer market and, while we know of the use being made of this 
data by many corporations, we would like to compile as complete a 
list as possible of the uses to which the figures may be put. 


Would you mind, then, telling us how you are using them? It 
will help us, among other things, in confounding one of our sub- 
scribers who made this comment the other day, “Most business 
men welcome statistics, but once they have them in their office 
they do nothing with them!” This friendly indictment doubtless 
is am exaggeration, but we would like the proof with which to 
make him eat his words. 


Won’t you drop a line to the editor today about the Reference 
Number—it need not be complimentary unless you feel that way 
about it? We will welcome any frank criticisms. 


EDITOR, 

SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Atwater Kent Makes 
3,000,000th Radio; 
Likes Autos, Too 


Atwater Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, produced last week 
its three millionth radio and estab- 
lished a record for the number of sets 
manufactured by any company in the 
industry—the total for the entire in- 
dustry up to this time being 
18,000,000. 

Except for the presence of Mr. Kent 
and some of his associates, the occa- 
sion was without ceremony, but was 
celebrated nationally by the company’s 
15,000 distributors and dealers this 
week with special advertising features 
and material. Jumbo telegrams of 
distributors’ wires of congratulations 
to Mr. Kent and copies of dealers’ 
letters are being displayed in win- 
dows. 

A. Atwater Kent is unique in his in- 
dustry. Like Henry Ford, he owns all 
of his company, the stock of which is 
not listed on any exchange. A Ver- 
monter by birth, he believes in New 
England principles of thrift and con- 
servatism. He has never borrowed 
and does not owe a dollar. 

Mr. Kent believes that in many kinds 
of business time and space are wasted 
by reports, memoranda and volumin- 
ous correspondence. If a department 
head has a recommendation to make 
to him he must tell it verbally. The 
business of making and selling radios 
conducted in his thirty-two acre fac- 
tory in Philadelphia is based on ac- 
curate information, surveys and scien- 
tific data, but Mr. Kent insists that the 
essential principles be discussed verb- 
ally or perhaps reduced to the briefest 
possible memorandum. He will not 
permit his mind or his factory to be 
cluttered up with useless records. 

He makes certain that the detail of 
his operations shall be properly looked 
after, but he insists that subordinates 
do this work, leaving his mind free 
for laboratory research and the con- 
sideration of merchandising policies. 
Next to radio, Mr. Kent is most in- 
terested in motor boats and automobile 
engines. He maintains a fleet of a 
half dozen boats in addition to a pri- 
vate yacht. He has been engaged in 
the study of automobile engines for 
a number of years and now has 
twenty-five cars of various makes— 
some of them ancient models which 
he purchased for his study of the 
progress in automotive engine design. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Kent are fond of 
music and devote a great deal of at- 
tention to the Atwater Kent Hour, 
on the air each Sunday evening. They 


A. Atwater Kent looks over the 
3,000,000th radio produced by his 
company. 


also participate actively in the National 
Radio Audition, or singing contest, 
which has been sponsored annually 
for three years by the Atwater Kent 
Foundation for the discovery and en- 
couragement of young amateur singers. 


N. Y. U. Starts Course 


in Sales Management 


A new course in sales management 
will be given this fall by the depart- 
ment of marketing, New York Uni- 
versity, under the direction of P. 
Wesley Combs, who has joined the 
School of Commerce as associate pro- 
fessor. 

Professor Combs has been advertising 
manager and assistant sales manager 
of the Atlas Cement Company, where 
he had charge of training salesmen. 
Previously he was sales manager of 
the glue division of Swift Company, 
at Boston. 

Other new courses, announced by 
Hugh E. Andrew, chairman of the 
department of marketing, are on in- 
dustrial marketing, by R. B. Jenkins; 
the history of distribution, by G. B. 
Hotchkiss; and psychology applied to 
advertising, by Dr. D. B. Lucas. 
Present enrollment indicates there 
will be more than 2,000 students in 
marketing at the university this year. 


Indian Advances Wright 


James A. Wright, formerly sales manager, 
has been appointed director of sales, in 
charge of all sales and advertising, domes- 
tic and foreign, of the Indian Motorcycle 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


All Year Club Plans 


Larger Advertising 
Budget Next Year 


With a fall advertising appropriation 
of $223,278.30 to be spent in sixty- 
six newspapers, twenty-four magazines 
and seven farm papers, the All Year 
Club of Southern California is already 
making plans for a 10 per cent in- 
crease in its advertising budget for 
1931. 

“Despite the period of subnormal 
trade this year,’ Fox Case, director 
of public relations of the club, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT, ‘Southern Cali- 
fornia feels that this is an opportune 
time to act in attracting more people 
to that section.” 

In the fall campaign forty-six of the 
newspapers, with a circulation of 12,- 
425,379, will run the advertisements 
in the news pages, twenty of 16,604,- 
619 in rotogravure. 

John B. Browne is chairman of the 
advertising committee in charge. 


Altorfer Introduces 
Mechanical ‘‘Chef”’ 


A new device which mixes dough, 
beats batters, whips cream, makes cold 
icings, mashes and rices potatoes, 
strains fruits and jellies and performs 
a variety of other kitchen services 
will be introduced soon by Altorfer 
Brothers Company, Peoria, Illinois. 
Before the introduction, however, 
Altorfer is holding a contest to get a 
name for the new device—for which 
a grand prize of $100 will be 
awarded. 

In addition to its ability to prepare 
food electrically, it is also equipped 
with an ABC automatic ironer. 


Rusco Brake Lining 
Gives Free Insurance 


A nation-wide campaign to in- 
crease the sale of Rusco automo- 
bile brake linings through the 
medium of accident insurance 
has been launched by the Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Company, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

The campaign calls for the issu- 
ance of $100 accident insurance 
policy by Lloyd’s Casualty Com- 
pany, New York, without extra 
charge, to every motorist who 
has his brakes relined with 
Rusco, W. T. Conners, manager 
of the replacement division, ex- 
plained. 
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Tackle British Market Thoroughly, 
Advises London Drug Distributor 


Leadership of certain American prod- 
ucts in Great Britain has been won 
not by taking a “flier” and ‘‘just run- 
ning a few ads in the British news- 
papers” but by “‘building a real mer- 
chandising structure’’ believes Harry 
A. Penney, drug product distributor at 
London. Mr. Penney, managing direc- 
tor of Harry A. Penney Company, 
Ltd., which handles the marketing in 
the British Isles of the Bauer & Black 
Division of the Kendall Company, 
Daggett & Ramsdell, Ex-Lax, May- 
belline and Sergeant’s Dog-Rub, has 
summarized for SALES MANAGEMENT 
a few do’s and don’ts for American 
manufacturers. 

“It is a common impression among 
British business men that the average 
American manufacturer enters the 
British market by sailing for Paris, 
spending a month there shopping, 
then flying over to London to spend 
a couple of days—during the course 
of which he sees a lot of people on 
the streets and decides that perhaps it 
might be worth while to ‘take a flier’ 
into the English market. 

“Americans as a tule have not yet 
learned that British representatives are 
prepared to make careful studies of 
the British market in relation to 
potential American products. 

“Many failures of American products 
have been due to lack of careful 
preparation. The American leaders in 
the British market, such as Heinz, 
have done a thorough job. The 
American specialties which lead their 
field in Britain have won preference 
because of consistent, day-in, day-out 
effort. 

“In the drug field an American tooth 
paste, Pepsodent, is the leader. Cali- 
fornia Syrup of Figs, Blue-Jay corn 
plasters, Angier’s Emulsion have lead- 
ership, and this leadership has been 
won by building a real merchandising 
structure. 

“The sound British distributor has 
become a complete convert to market 
research, and thorough merchandising 
between the advertisement and the re- 
tail counter. Britain is a one-day 
market. Goods can be shipped any- 
where from Lands End to John 
O’Groat’s in one day. London morn- 
ing newspapers have national cover- 
age—being on sale in Glasgow, Dub- 
lin, Belfast and other places the 
length and breadth of Britain at 7:30 
O'clock in the morning. These are 
among the factors which make it pos- 
sible to do a real merchandising job 
in Britain. 


“In the drug field, for example, there 
are some 12,400 outlets. Price main- 
tenance is not a factor. In Britain 
there is a Protective Articles Trade 
Association on guard to see that 
articles are not cut. Blue Jay corn 
plasters, for example, are sold 
throughout Britain at 1s 3d. The 
chemist who cuts prices can’t get 
goods. 


“British chain stores have built their 
businesses on a policy of non-substitu- 
tion. The drug chains, the largest of 
which is Boots, Ltd. with some 850 
shops, feature the fact that they do 
not substitute. 


“Although extremists in Britain have 
made a lot of noise about tariff, boy- 
cotts and retaliation since the passage 
of the latest United States tariff law, 
this talk does not affect the average 
British consumer. He will continue 
to buy American specialties which 
have been well-established, and sys- 
tematically and thoroughly developed. 
The tariff sentiment however, intro- 
duces a factor which should prompt 
the more studied approach and a more 
serious consideration of all the facts 
on the British market.” 


Seven Advertising Groups 
Will Meet in Chicago 


Seven advertising and publishing or- 
ganizations will hold meetings in 
Chicago the week of October 20-25 
in conjunction with the annual con- 
vention of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 


culations, at the Hotel Stevens, 
October 23-24: the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association, American 


Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives, Bureau of Advertising, 
Inland Daily Press Association and 
100,000 Group of American Cities. 


Speakers already scheduled by the A. 
B. C. include John Benson, president 
of the Four A’s, and Ralph Starr But- 
ler, vice-president of General Foods 
Corporation, and a director of the 
bureau. 


New A. N. A. Members 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, ; Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Towson, Maryland; Heinze Ambrosia, 
Inc., New York; George W. Luft Company, 
Inc., New York; Timken-Detroit Company, 
Detroit, and the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, New York, have be- 
come members of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 
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There IS 


business in the 


Newark Market 


but you must go after it. 
The merchant who is going 
after it is getting sales. 


Newark department stores, 
during the first eight months 
of this year, placed 520,035 
MORE lines of advertising 
in the NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS than during the same 
period of 1929—a gain of 
over 17%. 


During July, Newark depart- 
ment stores shared honors 
with one other city in the 
New York Federal Reserve 
District, showing an increase 
in retail sales. Newark mer- 
chants are getting business 
because they go after busi- 
ness. 


Knowing there are sales be- 
hind the doors of the almost 
300,000 homes in the Newark 
Market they favor the med- 
ium they know will carry their 
appeal through those doors. 
That's why, the volume given 
the NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS was 83.66% more 


than given the second paper. 


Put the NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS to work for you in 
the Newark Market. 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 
JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 


JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


Ed 


NDICES OF BUSINESS: 


of a turn in business? 


What are the surest signs 
No other question is being 


studied so anxiously these days. But though the 
answers are numerous enough, none of them is convincing. 
Statisticians of the Wall Street district called upon for 
opinions are prevailingly inclined to look to railroad car 
loadings for the earliest symptom. One group finds 
greater significance in the trend of commodity prices. 
Another fixes attention first on building contracts. In- 
ventories hold the center of the stage for some students. 
Looking back, it is observed, however, that none of these 
evidences of reviving activity played a conspicuous solo 
part as heralds of better times. The leader in one period 
was laggard in another period, and the rule of one gen- 
eration was the exception of the next. Theoreti- 
cally there are many indices the value of which can be 
supported. Tested by experience, there is none which 
qualifies as a safe guide under all circumstances. Even 
combinations made up of many factors carefully weighted 
to adjust their relative importance have proved but insecure 
bases for prophecy. We can be sure only when we know 
something definite about consumptive demand, changes in 
which are rarely foreseen. As a rule they are felt before 
they are detected in embryo from the watch towers of 
business. Groping in the fog of imperfect information, 
most of us think demand for goods varies with the state 
of the public mind rather than of the public purse. This 
is the justification of optimistic outgivings designed to in- 
fect the masses. But the origins of states of mind are as 
difficult to determine as the facts that might account for 
them. All we can be sure of is that human feeling and 
understanding in business as in politics, in the arts and in 
social developments are swayed by impulses more easily 
traced after their force is seen than identified in advance 
as forerunners of new conditions. We can but hope that 
incessant delving for the truth will uncover the springs 
of regeneration. In the natural order of events their 
appearance is near at hand. 
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HE RUSSIAN WHEAT: The Chicago Board of 
OU take has seen fit, at the request of the Federal 

Government, to forbid short sales of wheat for 
official Russian interests. The action is based on the theory 
that the speculative sale of seven and a half million bushels 
by the Soviet trading agency in this country had something 
to do with the break in wheat prices and was evidence 
of malicious purpose to inflict injury and so cause discon- 
tent among our farmers. Opinions differ as to 


the sufficiency of the provocation and its character. But 
there seems to be little doubt that nothing effective has 
been accomplished by the embargo. Russia, which is sell- 
ing wheat all over the world, has no great surplus this 
year. The men now in control of her destinies say they 
are merely using all the wheat they can lay hands on as a 
medium of exchange for machinery and other materials 
bought in other countries for the industrial development 
to which they are committed. How the Russian people 
are to be fed meantime is not clear. 
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ISTRIBUTION CENSUS RETURNS: The first 
P) psizinas returns from the National Census of 

Distribution made their appearance last week 
They show that in the 1280 retail stores of El Paso, a 
comparatively small agricultural center, commodities to the 
amount of close to fifty million dollars’ worth were sold 
last year, giving employment to nearly five thousand per- 
sons. It is not surprising to learn that in such a com- 
munity, providing shopping facilities for farmers in a large 
section of the surrounding country, dealers in automotive 
articles had more than a quarter of all the trade. More 
noteworthy is the ratio of sales credited to food stores and 
eating places, 22.5 per cent. These facts are not 
presented here, however, for the purpose of speculation 
regarding their particular significance. Until we hear from 
large parts of the country and the nation as a whole at- 
tempts to read isolated figures for useful inferences are of 
little avail. The present object rather is to call atten- 
tion to the imminence of a mass of statistics which should 
be of incalculable value. The specimen cited is merely 
illustrative of what is coming. Much of the complaint 
against the high costs of distribution is due to ignorance 
of the facts necessary to intelligent solution of the prob- 
lems presented to merchandisers confronted with our vast 
expanse of country and unequally scattered population of 
123,000,000 souls. Manufacturers have had the advan- 
tage of being able to base their estimates on censuses 
dealing with numbers of human beings. But those whose 
business it is to determine where goods should be sent and 
through what channels they are likely to reach consumers 
with a minimum of difficulty have been obliged to labor 
in the dark, guessing as best they could from such indices 
as have been available. The Census of Distribution should 
illumine many shadowy places. It should settle once for 
all the vexed question as to the amount of our consumptive 
purchases, and it cannot fail to point out ways of taking 
advantage of buying habits about which we know little. 
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HEN Beech-Nut added coffee to 

their well-known line of food prod- 
ucts they faced new manufacturing and 
distribution problems. How could Beech- 
Nut Coffee be delivered economically to 
the nation’s breakfast tables ? Where were 
the essential pier-side facilities for receiv- 
ing raw coffees from South America and 
the Far East? 


The solution was found within their own 
experience. Beech-Nut candy and chew- 
ing gum had been manufactured at Bush 
Terminal for many years. So Beech-Nut 
decided to roast and pack their coffee 
also at Bush Terminal, right on New York 
harbor and at the very gates of the 
largest single market in the world, with 
incoming and outgoing freight literally at 
the door. 


This comment from Beech-Nut is interest- 
ing: “After eighteen years occupancy of 
Bush buildings and use of Bush facilities 
we are convinced that location, service 
and costs could not be bettered.” 


A manufacturer act- 


ually cut his production costs in two when 
he moved to Bush Terminal. Total annual 
costs before, $50,380. Total annual costs after, 
$22,380. 551% saved! Insurance premiums 
cut from $4,200 to $180. Power costs were 
$5,300, now $3,600. Two foremen’s pay 
$4,600 instead of $13,800 for six foremen. 
Labor receiving raw material reduced from 
$6,000 to $2,000. Cost of trucking from rail- 
road ($9,000) eliminated. Great gains in 
quick deliveries and smooth production. 


Manufacturer 
saved more than 


BUSH 


TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan Facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING 
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VACUUM PACKED 


eech-Nut 


At Bush Terminal a broad, flexible, varied 


service provides production economies 
and distribution efficiency. Seven enor- 
mous ocean steamship piers; miles of 
railway _ sidings; 
6,000,000 square feet of floor space, cold 


massive warehouses; 


storage; power, steam and heat in any 
quantities. Highest standards in receiving, 
storing and delivering goods and un- 
rivalled facilities on an “industrial apart- 
ment house’ basis. 


How can Bush help your Business? 
We can't tell you in this advertisement except 
to say that Bush has solved and is solving so 
many diverse problems of production and 
distribution that it's hard to imagine any man- 
ufacturer or distributor serving the metropoli- 
tan area who could not be helped by Bush. 


Ask us for fuller details of the main service 
rendered by Bush. Descriptive literature on 
production and distribution will be mailed you 
on request. Specific questions will be answered 
in full by Bush expert service men, thoroughly 
equipped by long experience to help you dis- 
cover just how Bush can help your business. 


and MANUFACTURING 


Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. G, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot, and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 
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spent annually by 
the eighteen million 
consumers who ap- 
pear in Donnelley’s 


list of Rated Fami- 
lies. 


This amount is 85 % 
of the total con- 
sumer expenditure 
for necessities and 
luxuries in the 
United States. 


85% of the national 
consumer market is 
concentrated in a 
single prospect file. 


The Donnelley Plan 
for reaching this 
is flexible 
and economical re- 
gardless of what 
channel of distribu- 


market 


tion is used. 


Ask 


The REUBEN H. 
DONNELLEY 
CORPORATION 


Direct Mail Division 


320 East 21st Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


79 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


1611 South Hope Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


We will co-operate with your Printer, 
Agency or Direct Mail Counsel. 
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Detroiters Tackle Buyers’ Strike 
with “Buy Something” Campaign 


(Continued from page 14) 


was running a series of ‘Buy Now” 
ads. The Chicago Tribune and a few 
other newspapers had already been 
publishing “Buy Now’’ editorials, it 
was certainly a worthy cause, and they 
thought the Free Press might well do 
something of the kind. 

The Detroit Evening Times also 
agreed to run one or more such edi- 
torials. 

The Browne-Morse letter reached 
Mr. Miller on Saturday. The fol- 
lowing Wednesday, “An Open Letter 
to Open-Minded Detroit,’ typed on 
Miller’s letterhead, appeared in the 
Free Press and Times: 


Miller’s Letter 


“Dear Public: 

“Detroit is starting to loosen its purse 
strings—and the whole town feels 
better! 

“Let’s keep it up —what do you say? 
“If you spend and I spend—no matter 
whether for a new hat, suit of clothes, 
pair of shoes, jewelry or a new car— 
then someone will have to make them 
and he will have money to spend. 
“Let’s keep on spending! Gold dol- 
lars today are selling at thirty cents! 
“Spend today, and again tomorrow— 
every day! ‘And it won’t be long be- 
fore the wheels are turning and your 
money will be coming back to you— 
and more with it! Stop listening to 
the calamity howlers—buy from them! 
“This letter will be read by approxi- 
mately 300,000 Detroiters. Such an 
army of spenders can hasten prosperity. 
“For prosperity is made by spending! 
“Let's spread the gospel! Let’s spend 
something—buy something more you 
need today!” 

Beneath the reproduced letter, in 
characteristic Miller phraseology, was 
the declaration: ‘Eighty-seven em- 
ployes working full time on full pay 
—and I won’t cut wages a nickel!” 

Scattered through the same editions 
of the papers were a number of ten- 
inch, boxed ads stressing some of the 
points of the letter: “Gold Dollars 
Today Are Selling for Thirty Cents,” 
“Don’t Listen to Calamity Howlers— 
Buy From Them!” “Pull the Pad- 
lock Off Your Purse,” ‘Don’t Put 
Good Intentions on a Spindle.’ Each 
was followed by,—‘‘buy something 
more you need TODAY” and in the 
corner of each ad was the slogan of 
the campaign: “Prosperity Is Made 
by Spending.” 

On the same date, The Free Press 


began a series of boxed editorials on 
the front page, stressing the facts that 
buyers make workers and that this is 
an exceptionally opportune time to 
buy, as prices have declined greatly. 
The Free Press will continue to pub- 
lish one such editorial each day, in- 
definitely. 

Meanwhile, Miller had solicited the 
cooperation of leading downtown mer- 
chants in other lines and on Thursday 
the display windows of this retail 
jewelry store blossomed forth with dis- 
plays of men’s and women’s clothing, 
boys’ and infants’ wear, furniture, 
radio, sporting goods, washing ma- 
chines, floor waxers, fireplace fixtures, 
automobile tires and batteries, blankets, 
vacuum cleaners and numerous other 
kinds of merchandise that had no re- 
lation whatever to jewelry and that 
Miller does not have for sale. There 
were price cards with the merchandise 
and other cards credited the merchants 
of whom it was borrowed. 


Slogans in Windows 


In the background of each window 
was a large card urging the ‘Buy 
something TODAY” idea: ‘Friend 
wife needs a few new things—Don't 
put it off—Buy ‘em TODAY. You'll 
both feel better,’ “Your dollar will 
buy more today than ever. Friend 
wife has been waiting for some new 
furniture—Buy it TODAY,” ‘Don't 
care what store you spend your money 
in—just buy something TODAY,” 
‘No matter how small your purchase 
is—Buy something today, tomorrow 
and next day,’ “It’s the money you 
spend with the merchants that keeps 
the ball rolling.” 

Across the top of each card was the 
slogan, ‘Prosperity Is Made By Spend- 


‘ing,’ and each saying was signed 


“Miller.” 

On Friday, the Detroit Evening 
Times published an editorial specif- 
cally about what Miller was doing and 
commending the plan. It may publish 
other editorials to encourage the “Buy 
Today’? movement. 

The Michigan Street Car Advertis- 
ing Company chipped in with a dona- 
tion of one thousand street car and 
dash cards, all featuring Millet’s ‘Buy 
Today’’ sayings. 

The Play Goer, a theatre program 
publication, is said to have called up 
Mr. Miller and asked permission to 
publish an editorial on the subject. 

It is said that the Detroit Daily, a 
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tabloid newspaper, will also run a 
series of such editorials. 

Radio station WXYZ has taken up 
the theme and is broadcasting a series 
of talks on the importance of and the 
reasons for buying now. 

It is believed that the Detroit Shop- 
ping News will also take up the move- 
ment at its next directors’ meeting. 

“On the day our open letter ap- 
peared in the papers, we received 185 
telephone calls commending the move- 
ment,” Mr. Miller said. “Others have 
been pouring in ever since, but we 
have quit trying to keep count of 
them. 

“At the hotels, this is almost the 
sole topic of conversation among 
traveling men. 

“The president of a prominent New 
York firm of importers came in to 
congratulate us on the movement and 
to get a number of copies of the ad 
to send to his firm. 

“A factory worker came in in his 
shirtsleeves and complimented me per- 
sonally on the plan, saying it was ex- 
actly what is needed. 

“Throngs of people have been 
arcund our windows ever since the 
merchandise displays went in and the 
comments overheard are all favorable 
and enthusiastic.” 

Just one of the 25,000 men who 
received the Browne-Morse letter in- 
stigated all this. If even a very small 
percentage of the others did anything 
like as much, Mr. Browne’s letter truly 
produced remarkable results! 


“General” Cooperative 
Formed in California 


To provide national marketing facil- 
ities for farmers whose products can- 
not now be marketed through any 
existing farmers’ cooperative, a selling 
organization known as Packing & 
Marketing, Inc., has been formed in 
California with a capital of $1,000,- 
000, using as its sales outlet ‘‘ma- 
chinery” the already organized and 
successful California Almond Growers 
Exchange. Packing & Marketing, 
Inc., has been operating on a more 
or less experimental scale for some 
months through the Almond Growers 
Exchange and believes it has laid the 
groundwork for large-scale activity. 
Products so far handled include black 
walnut, apricot kernels, mixed nuts, 
honey, olive oil and some kinds of 
ripe olives. 


New Alloy Sales Office 
Headquarters of the Alloy sales division 
of the Republic Steel Corporation have 
been transferred from Youngstown to Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. The Central Alloy plants are 
centralized in Massillon and Canton. 
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Our New Brochure 


Is now ready for mailing. 


Ask for your copy on your 
business stationery 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
‘Che National Authority 


536 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


CHICAGO 
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Make a Hit 
with Kippy-Kit---new 


and tricky Christmas gifts 
Here are the really smart gifts for customers, 
dealers, salesmen, office workers. These 
“Packets of Tidiness'’ are the gift shops’ 
best sellers. They're novel, useful, decor- 
ative, economical. They'll please mightily, 
yet their quantity cost is astonishingly low. 


KIPPY-KIT 


The famous brush 
with fibre that won't 
pull out. Pyralin- 
covered metal, fab- 
rikoid case. Lamb's 
wool polisher at- 
tached. 


25 to 100 67c each 
100 to 500 65c¢ each 
I OD ieee 63c each 


“Compliments of” and firm name im- 
printed free. In attractive individual gift 
boxes. 


TRAV-VALET 


A travel or motor necessity. Fabrikoid 
case contains roll of paper towels, wa- 
terless soap, comb, file, paper cups, 
brush, shining pad. 


25 to 100 $1.40 each 
Tee) a emer $1.38 each 
Sh die | <a Aneel $1.35 each 


“Compliments of” and firm name im- 
printed free. 
boxes. 


In attractive individual gift 


JAX-TY-RAK 


* ade mes Beautiful, practical, 


enduring tie rack. 


Keeps ties always in shape. 


25:40. 100... 
100 40: 300... 
500 to 1000 


“Compliments of’ and firm 
name imprinted free. In at- 
tractive individual gift boxes. 


TAT 


The famous Kippy- 
Kit brush in a Du- 
Pont Pyralin holder. 
Variety of colors. 


25 to 100. 62c each 
100 to 500 _60c each 
500 to 1000 58c each 
“Compliments of’ and 
firm name _ imprinted 
free. In attractive indi- 
vidual gift boxes. 


Write, Save, Satisfy ! 
Full Details on Request. 


THE KIPPY-KIT co. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 


MANASGEROSAS 


How Can I Get My Questions 


Answered? 


(Continued from page 24) 


tion is being made is reduced to a 
minimum, and a multitude of com- 
ments is likely to result. 

4. The non-questionnaire technique. 
It is always desirable for the investi- 
gator to memorize his questionnaire, 
when possible, and a few surveys abso- 
lutely require this. A railroad, for 
example, might wish to have the in- 
terviewer pose as a prospective vaca- 
tionist, asking its travel bureau plan 
a trip. The manufacturer of a high- 
priced domestic article might wish to 
have the interviewer pretend to be a 
prospective purchaser in order to 
check up on dealer sales policies. In 
such surveys the interview becomes 
valueless the minute the respondent 
suspects whom the interviewer repre- 
sents. 


“Secret” Investigations 


The “‘secret’”’ investigation often re- 
quires non-questionnaire technique. 
The census technique works well with 
consumers, and the old letter method 
with executives. The magazine tech- 
nique is of more general use because 
of its flexibility. Certain interviewers, 
in addition, get the best results with 
their own individual methods, and 
many additonal plans have been de- 
veloped and successfully used to gather 
facts. 

The questionnaire set-up. A ques- 
tionnaire phrased so that the inter- 
viewer asks questions directly is likely 
to bring definitely comparable answers 
but is apt to be weak on extra infor- 
mation. The reports usually tabulate 
easily, especially when many of the 
answers consist merely of a check 
mark, ‘“‘yes” or “‘no.”” When the ques- 
tions ate aimed at the interviewer 
himself and he rephrases them, com- 
ments are likely to be more numerous. 
When the investigator is given only a 
topical outline of the facts needed, the 
extra information and comments reach 
a maximum, while the data become 
increasingly difficult to tabulate. The 
type of questionnaire, as well as the 
interviewing technique, should be 
adapted to the particular information 
needed and the types of persons from 
whom the facts are to be collected. 

Reason for answering. It is always 
desirable to give prospective respond- 
ents a sound reason for answering the 
questions. In the case of dealers, it 
can often be shown that the informa- 
tion is to be used to develop better 
and more easily sold products, or to 


determine the best advertising appeal 
in order to lessen consumer resistance. 
Likewise, it is frequently possible to 
demonstrate to consumers that an 
article more useful to them will result 
from their information. It is true that 
most surveys actually gather informa- 
tion which, when interpreted into 
business policies, benefits persons fur- 
nishing the basic facts. It must be 
remembered that the person _inter- 
viewed, regardless of how humble a 
station in life he holds, must be con- 
sidered an “authority.” If the market 
research executives knew the facts 
which the questionnaire elicits, there 
would be no need for a survey. 

Every survey has some peculiarity 
which requires at least slight changes 
in the described method of interview- 
ing for which it is suited. Making 
contacts with strangers is hard work 
and requires considerable self-confi- 
dence. On the whole, however, an 
honest investigator who states that he 
is “not selling anything,” who treats 
respondents with deference, who gives 
them a reason for answering questions, 
and who uses the indicated interview- 
ing technique, will be sure to get sat- 
isfactory results. 


The Private Brand and 


Its Load of Dynamite 
(Continued from page 13) 


of money are lost, distribution is de- 
moralized, a lot of good men are 
forced out of business, and some in- 
nocent bystanders are injured. 

The question is, shall we allow this 
private label movement to drag out 
a slow course until it falls by its own 
weakness, with a consequent loss of 
many millions of dollars and a further 
demoralization of our distribution, or 
shall we have it over with quickly and 
with a minimum of loss? 

The answer is largely up to the 
manufacturers of the country. Manu- 
facturers must learn that permanent 
success cannot be won by trading for 
orders or for volume, but is invariably 
the result of sound and scientific mer- 
chandising. They must also realize 
that they have a necessary educational 
job to do with their sales work and 
their advertising, for misconceptions 
that lead distributors into private label 
promoting must be blasted, and the 
public should be fully advised of the 
facts. 
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Wholesalers Strengthen Place 
in Voluntary Grocery Chains 


More than half of the 59,640 mem- 
bers of voluntary grocery chains in the 
country are now operating under the 
sponsorship of wholesalers, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Food Distribution, 
Inc., New York, reported this week in 
submitting to members a study of 
“The Voluntary Chains—An Evolu- 
tion in Distribution.” 

Of the 551 voluntary grocery chains, 
273 or 49.6 per cent are sponsored by 
wholesalers, 175 or 31.7 per cent by 
cooperative groups and 103 or 18.7 
per cent by retailer-owned whole- 
salers. 

In number of units, the wholesalers’ 
position is even stronger, the institute 
study showed,—34,311 or 57.5 per 
cent being in that group, 7,253 or 
12.2 in the cooperative and 18,076 or 
30.3 in the retailer-owned wholesalers. 
The study was made under supervision 
of Gordon C. Corbaley, president, and 
V. H. Pelz, director of the editorial 
and research staff of the institute. It 
is intended to show, as Mr. Pelz ex- 
plained to SALES MANAGEMENT, 
“where the voluntary chains are go- 
ing.” More and more, he continued, 
their course is being mapped by the 
grocery wholesalers, whose position in 
the voluntary chain movement in re- 
cent years has become much stronger. 
“The study reveals the more complete 
integration of the wholesale and re- 
tail functions among voluntary chains 
without loss of individual store owner- 
ship. 

“Among many of the voluntary 
chains, however, the degree of spon- 
sorship—or the amount of service 
rendered—by the coordinating or- 
ganization is still small. Of twenty- 
nine wholesaler - sponsored chains 
whose contracts were analyzed by the 
institute, twenty-three furnish identi- 
fication signs or emblems for mem- 
bers. Seventeen wholesalers agree to 
furnish paint, supplies, etc., at cost. 
Retailers in seventeen groups are pro- 
vided with window posters and appor- 
tioned for their share of newspaper 
advertising. Only 13 per cent of the 
wholesalers agree to place newspaper 
advertising for their groups, and only 
11 to furnish house organs or news 
bulletins.” 

The study indicated that voluntary 
chains are rapidly developing into 
general food stores—carrying fresh 
meats, fresh fruits and vegetables and 
bakery goods, as well as the regular 
Stocery line. Fifty per cent of the 
wholesaler-sponsored members studied 


now carry fresh meats, 90 per cent 
fresh vegetables and 65 per cent 
bakery goods. With the retailer- 
owned wholesalers the percentage was 
34 in fresh meats, 70 in fruits and 
vegetables and 47 bakery goods; and 
with the cooperatives 65 meats, 98 
fruits and vegetables and 64 bakery 
goods. 

Of 205 groups who replied to the 
question, ‘To what extent do your 
own labels enter into your merchan- 
dising plans?” about 12 per cent said 
they used them “‘quite materially” and 
6 per cent ‘feature them.” 

The institute’s study brought out cer- 
tain points of comparison between the 
voluntary and centrally operated 
chains. Among the approximately 
300,000 grocery stores in the country, 
some 60,000 are in ‘‘regular”’ and 59,- 
640 in the voluntary chains. Al- 
though there are 900 regular grocery 
chain organizations in the country, as 
compared with 550 of the voluntary, 
the number of members in each of the 
latter averages considerably higher. 
Forty-five per cent of the voluntary 
chain stores maintain meat depart- 
ments, Mr. Pelz said, as against 30 per 
cent of the regular chains. 

On the other hand, the 60,000 regular 
chains, the institute estimates, are now 
doing about 35 per cent of the grocery 
business in this country, as compared 
with 25 per cent for the voluntary. 
Both the regular and voluntary chains, 
the institute expects, will expand in 
the future largely by taking members 
from the 200,000 stores which are not 
yet members of either group. 


Dry Director’s Decision 
to Aid Grape Sales 


Charges that the Federal Farm Board 
is sponsoring California grape growers 
in their campaign to encourage wine- 
making at home were received with 
amusement this week by Alexander 
Legge, chairman of the board, who 
denied that his organization is aiding 
the grape producers in “‘processing”’ 
their product for use in violating the 
prohibition amendment. 

The California Grape Control Board, 
comprising three large western fruit 
growers cooperatives, is advertising 
that the legal purchase and home con- 
sumption of juice grapes is now as- 
sured. Prohibition Director Wood- 
cock has stated that wine-making in 
the home is virtually beyond the reach 
of Federal interference. 
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ou KNOW 
what youll 
get ata 


Statler 


Those who travel 
much know the 
assurance that 
comes with step- 
ping into a Statler 
Hotel. It makes 
no difference 
whether or not 


you have ever 
visited that par- 
ticular Statler be- 
fore. You know 
it’s a Slaller... 
and that’s enough. 

To make your 
evenings pleasant 
... radio reception 


in every room, a 
bed-head lamp for 
restful reading, a library where you 
can browse to your heart’s content! 

For refreshing rest ...a luxurious 
bed with an inner-spring hair mattress! 
For your comfort and convenience any 
time . . . a private bath in every room, 
circulating ice water, a full-length 
mirror, even threaded needles in the 
pincushion! 

For satisfying meals... carefully 
selected food prepared by skilled chefs 
and served in a variety of restaurants. 

For the assurance of fair prices . 

a fixed rate plainly posted in each room! 

And above all, for that feeling of 
friendly helpfulness which makes every 
Statler visit a delightfully remembered 
experience . . . a staff of trained em- 
ployees to serve you courteously, cor- 
dially, unobtrusively, so that your sat- 
isfaction can be guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON OETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Mote/ Pennsylvania | 
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Radio for Results 
Number 13 


WHO? 


A southern distributor used fif- 
teen minutes once a week over 
Station WBT of Charlotte to ad- 
vertise Gator-Hyde Mulch Paper. 
1929 inquiries cost him 84e; 
1930, January to April, cost 37. 


The complete story 


may be secured from 


Scotr Howe Bowen, Inc. 


National Representatives of Radio Stations 


Chrysler Building 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Detroit 


New York City 
Boston 


"AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 


one 
snon Tho 


Special Advantages for 
“Big Game” Visitors 


FANS visiting Chicago 
for the big football 
games will find THE 
DRAKE location unusu- 
ally convenient. All 
playing fields are easily 
reached. After the game 
. .. there’s gaiety ... 
or quiet . . . as you pre- 
fer. A smart Supper 
Dance... the rhythmic 
tunes of a famed Or- 
chestra. No rate ad- 
vance. Rooms begin at 


$5 per day. 
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DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Under Blackstone Management 
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Chain Stores Gird for Fight 


on “Discriminatory” Laws 


(Continued from page 16) 


an extreme and generally pursued 
might well cause a condition where 
price would be the paramount issue,” 
Clarence Francis, president of the 
General Foods Sales Corporation, told 
the meeting. 

“When the first result of a private 
brand is to divide business simply be- 
cause of a price appeal, and when such 
a product makes little if any con- 
tribution to the development of that 
commodity, its usefulness may be 
questioned,” Mr. Francis added. “If 
private brands are pursued because of 
lack of profit in the advertised brands, 
let’s try the sound corrective. 


“Buying of Business” 


“Lack of profit seems to be the root 
of all evil and that again may be the 
root of desire for extra compensation. 
Buying of business has, I presume, 
always existed, but the weakness of it 
is generally recognized. It lasts only 
until you are outbid. It borders on 
secret diplomacy, which is fast being 
discarded as antiquated by nations. In 
our own economic history we are 
familiar with rebating in many forms. 
It occurs mainly during the early 
struggle for existence. 

“To leave that question here would 
not be fair. The theory that prefer- 
ences should be demanded on the 
ground of ability to get them is giving 
way to a broader conception. Replac- 
ing that seems to be a sincere belief 
on the part of some distributors that 
manufacturers should recognize in a 
tangible way differences in efficiency, 
economies of operation or the value 
of their service as a supplemental me- 
dium. There is considerable confusion 
in measuring such aids—volume, sales 
increases, distribution facilities, adver- 
tising service, etc., are advanced. 

“If sound and the same or better 
results were to be obtained, manufac- 
turers would prefer to divert to their 
distributors money which they might 
be spending in other channels. That 
would be only common-sense _busi- 
ness. 

“If volume were the gauge, the 
question would only be answered in 
part. Pooled or consolidated buying, 
which could never be fully controlled, 


would average prices resulting again: 


in ultimately arriving at an even cost 
basis. 

“If sales increase is to be the yard- 
stick, the result will be overloading, 
causing the necessity of turning mer- 


chandise into cash with a detrimental 
effect on profit. 

“Basically what is the business of a 
distributor ?”” Mr. Francis asked. “Is 
he an agent of the manufacturer to 
perform the distributing or other func- 
tions on a commission or fee basis? 
Or is distributing a business of buying 
desirable merchandise to be resold at 
a profit with the belief that because 
of organizing ability and selling in- 
genuity such business could be operat- 
ed to advantage? 

“These are some of the questions 
bothering distributors and manufac- 
turers today. It is only fair to say 
that the ultimate solution has not yet 
been found. 

“Neither the manufacturer nor the 
distributor can afford to get into the 
cutthroat business,” Mr. Francis em- 
phasized. 

“The manufacturer has a technique 
of originating and developing new 
products, of creating new desires, of 
keeping the consumer’s _ interest 
aroused on foods, of persuading the 
consumer to spend more of her dollar 
on foods. 

“The manufacturer’s advertising is 
in reality your advertising. It is creat- 
ing for you. It is a stimulus to your 
business. You can make of that what 
you will. -Key in with it and you, we 
and the consumer will benefit.” 


Farmers and the Chains 


“The farmers are becoming more 
interested in the chains as retail out- 
lets for their goods,” pointed out Pro- 
fessor James E. Boyle of Cornell 
University. Professor Boyle quoted 
Charles P. Adams, treasurer of the 
First National Stores, Inc., which has 
2,800 units in New England, to the 
effect that 23 per cent of their $110,- 
000,000 business is made up of pur- 
chases from cooperatives. 

‘At present,” Professor Boyle said, 
“IT happen to be serving on the Cuban- 
American Sugar Committee. The 
thought comes to me that Cuba’s 
1,000,000-ton surplus of sugar could 
be disposed of most quickly and most 
advantageously if the chain stores were 
invited in to help save the situation.” 

Several of the speakers analyzed 
internal problems of chain store or- 
ganization. 

In answer to the question, ‘What is 
the Government going to do to help 
business?” David Lawrence, publisher 
of the United States Daily, said that 
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“$75,000,000 is being spent annually 
by the Government for research alone, 
and no one can tell how much more 
in other ways. 

“The Government,” he said, ‘‘starts 
often with regulatory functions and 
ends with cooperative functions. Those 
who can come into court with clean 
hands and can lay down facts and 
plead honestly have nothing to fear. 
The forces that control business cycles 
have nothing to do with political 

arties. 

“The Government is trying very hard 
now to restore prosperity, but it has 
a very small influence in the gigantic 
whirlpool. It has appropriated a 
half-billion dollars to try to solve the 
problems of agriculture. Business is 
interfered with only when it appears 
to be monopolistic or extreme. 

“One year ago last February the 
Government issued a warning against 
speculation and many said, “What 
business is it of the Government’s if 
men want to gamble with their money 
and lose it?’ It was finally realized 
that if many speculate and lose it be- 
comes everybody’s business. Never in 
our lifetime has so much effort been 
put into cooperation between business 
and government as now.” 


$250,000 Budget Next Year 


Twenty-five thousand dollars were 
appropriated for ‘‘educational activ- 
ities,” $40,000 for public relations 
work, $50,000 for tax defense, $25,- 
000 for legal work, and $5,000 for 
research by the association. The 
financial budget for the coming year 
totals $250,000, of which $50,000 is 
for administration expense. 

The association re-elected Mr. Mor- 
rill president—the other officers being 
Paul Metzger, Washington Shirt Com- 
pany; M. S. Gibbs, People’s Drug 
Company; H. N. Harroway, Conti- 
nental Food Stores, and Elbert R. 
Allen, Melville Shoe Corporation, 
vice-presidents; Roy H. Otto, J. C. 
Penney Company, treasurer. 

In concluding the convention, Mr. 
Morrill said that ‘‘the activities of the 
association for the next twelve months 
will be extensively devoted to further- 
ing the interests of better retail con- 
ditions throughout the entire United 
States. 

“The industry as a whole looks 
forward to an increasing volume of 
sales in all its branches. 

‘Member companies of the or- 
ganization, while not unduly optimis- 
tic, are confident that business courage 
and sound administration of retail 
Operations on the part of the retail 
structure of the country will be an im- 
mediate and permanent factor in pros- 
perity.” 
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Compact a 
Complete sales equipment on Westing- 
house electric refrigerators—visual 


display binder for 
the presentation—ring 
binder for data for sales- 
man’s reference —ther- 
mometer—ruler—adver- 
tising—order blanks— 


$a so 
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BurkArt 


PROCESSED 


The name of a process of embossing 

and color-decorating various bind- 

ing materials to produce book and 

catalog covers of distinctive beauty 
in color, texture and design. 


and a neat portfolio. 
for Westinghouse electrical refrigerators 


: 


To linapenchi? 


Each salesman 


carries and uses this 
helpful kit with definite 
results. The visual dis- 
play binder, ring binder 
and portfolio are Burk- 
hardt products. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 


545 W. Larned Street 


Detroit, Michigan 


COAST CITIES 
GAIN IN RANK | 


Biloxi Advances From Eighth to Seventh 
Among State Municipalities and Gulf- 
port From Tenth to Ninth. 


According to figures of the last census 
Jackson has advanced from second city 
in Mississippi to first, displacing Meri- 
dian as the state’s leading city in 1920. 
Biloxi has advanced from eighth to 
seventh position and Gulfport from tenth 
to ninth. 


Population of the principal cities: 


City— 1920 
Be Cerro 22,817 
Meridian 23,399 
Vicksburg 492 18,072 
PCO ee ere 18,715 13,270 
ANON ia dxwadscncnsaeeseas 18,016 13,037 
CRU OIROIENO. acne ccacidneccs 14,795 11,560 
L114) > 1 ere 14,668 10,937 
INGMOMO MR ehaddos cxcaseedenes 13,388 12,603 | 
GULEPORE siccccssviscs 12,522 8,157 | 
GROONWOOE cece ces cecccecs 11,095 7,193 | 
CTIA boas cccceccsees us 10,734 10,501 
QMS NSGAIG® dcccecteccessas 10,057 7,552 | 
MERON aida nsacdscsacexns 10,057 7,775 


If you are not in The Biloxi-Gulfport 
Daily Herald you are out of two princi- 
pal cities of Mississippi. 


THE % DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 


Herald Building 


Gulfport Biloxi 


Mississippi 


ATTENTION 


Detroit Manufacturers. 
Can YOU Use This 


Executive ? 


He has successfully demonstrated that 
he can sell, direct and build an 
aggressive. competent sales force. | 
He has MANAGERIAL, SALES | 
MANAGEMENT, and ADVERTIS- | 
ING experience; also COURAGE, 
VISION, VITALITY, BALANCE | 
and INITIATIVE. Age 43, gradu- | 
ate Civil Engineer. 


20 years diversified experience OFFICE 
APPLIANCES, BUILDING MATERIALS 
and INTANGIBLES, both domestic and 
foreign. 


He is an accredited organizer, sales 
manager and correspondent. 


Has had excellent experience in man- 
agement, sales, advertising and credits. 
Has pioneered a SPECIALTY CONCERN 
from its embryonic stage to international 
distribution. 


Record as to ability, character, industry 
and capacity will bear close scrutiny. 


YOU may be conservative. However, 
he may be just the man you have been 
looking for. LET'S GET ACQUAINTED. 


Write: P. B. WALDIN 
12651 Mendota Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1930 Year 1929 
fey 5 .... OA fey sé ... 
July 12... 91 July 13 ... 138 
July 19 ... 90 July 20... 138 
july 26... @35 jaly 27 ... 136 
Ang. 2... 76 Ame. 3 ... 136 
Aug. 9 ... 90 Aug. 10 .. 129 
Aug. 16 .. 88 Aug. 17 .. 137 
Aug. 23... @ Ame 24... 133 
Aug. 30... 89 Aug. 31... 138 
Sept. 6 .... GB Gept.7.... 159 
Sept. 13... 89 Sept. 14... 142 
Sept. 20... 87 Sept. 21... 140 
Sept. 27... 87 Sept. 29... 137 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity is based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc- 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. 


Coast Wood Firms Join; 


Will Sell Nationally 


The Oregon-Washington Plywood 
Company, a $4,000,000 corporation, 
for which sales offices are to be estab- 
lished immediately in New York, 
Chicago and other cities of the east 
and middlewest, has been formed by 
merger of four large plywood plants 
of the Pacific Northwest. Plywood 
consists of thin strips of wood glued 
together for building material. The 
four companies are the Elliott Bay 
Mill Company of Seattle, Portland 
Manufacturing Company, Portland; 
Walton Veneer Company, Everett, and 
the Tacoma Veneer Company, Tacoma. 
Harry T. Nicolai is president and gen- 
eral manager of the new corporation ; 
Thomas Autven and Craig L. Spencer, 
vice-presidents; Eslie Q. Walton, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Fred W. Kienvle is 
‘sales manager. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITION WANTED 


GENERAL MANAGER ; THIS MAN HAS BEEN 
very successful in reorganization and rehabilitation 
work. Has large acquaintance in U. S. and Canada 
among housefurnishing and hardware trade. Is a 
capable sales executive and has had extensive ex- 
perience in finance and factory management. He is 
interested in doing this type of work for banking 

or any company needing 

Present earnings $10,000 a 
be held in strict confidence. 
Address Box 259, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 


house or working directly 
one of his experience. 
year. Answers will 


ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
lakicued. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and address for details, 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 


ment is invited, 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 


submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 


pansion. Within four year his sales were nation- 
wide, running to 100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
ome C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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OF SELLI NG by using Direct Mail— 

Letters, Post Cards, 
Folders, Blotters, Booklets, Catalogs, etc., ete. 
Postage and The Mailbag—monthly magazine— 
published continuously since 1915—is entirely 
devoted to Direct Mail Advertising and Selling. 
Tells how to reduce selling cost. Full of sound 
business ideas, information and facts. $2.00 a 
year. At end of year, we return $4.00 if you are 
not satisfied. Send 25c for sample copy. 


Postage and Mailbag €°,25th Street 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted aweek after date of issue. 


TORONTO 
HAMILTON 
HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 

CONDON, Eng. 


“GIBBONS ““o¥s CANADA’ 


J: J: GIBBONS Limited, Canadian Advertising Agents 


